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Maria  De  Giacomo,  a  home  economics 
teacher  with  specialized  training,  helps 
underprivileged  and  little-known  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  world.  Read  her  exciting 
storv  ill  this  issue  of  Co-ed. 
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PARTY  TABLE  CLOTHS  MADE  WITH  INDIAN  HEAD 
“ALL-PURPOSE”  COTTON  IN  54“  SOLIDS  AND 
NEW  HOLIDAY  PRINTS 

Recipe  for  a  project  that  your  class  will  love:  tear  out  the  page  at  right  and  post 
it  on  the  bulletin  board.  That’s  practically  all  you  have  to  do— because  even 
beginners  will  need  to  know  little  more  to  make  the  most  attractive  table  cloths 
from  gay,  colorful  Indian  Head  brand  all-purpose  cottons  in  wonderful 
54-inch  widths. 

As  you  know,  Indian  Head  brand  all-purpose  cottons  have  been  famous 
for  generations  for  their  sew-easiness.  There’s  no  wrong  or  riglit  side! 

There’s  no  difference  in  weave,  lengthwise  or  width-wise.  The  crisp  linen-like 
hand  makes  up  very  professionally.  There’s  minimum  fraying  or  unraveling. 
And  you  can  be  sure  the  table  cloths  your  class  will  make,  will  launder 
beautifully.  The  wide  selection  of  colors,  as  always,  are  guaranteed  by  the 
famous  Indian  Head  guarantee*  not  to  fade  or  run !  The  new  holiday  prints 
are  fresh,  crisp,  and  conveniently  made  up  in  1 8-inch  repeats,  suitable  for  both 
place  mats  and  napkins.  See  them  at  your  favorite  store— you’ll  find  dozens 
of  ways  to  use  them  in  your  personal  sewing  projects. 

♦GUARANTEE:  “If  any  article  made  principally  of  an  Indian  Head  Brand  Cotton  fails 
to  give  proper  service  because  of  the  fading  or  running  of  colors,  or  if  the  fabric  shrinks  more 
than  1%,  we  will  make  good  the  total  cost  of  the  article." 
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A  PRODUCT  OF  INDIAN  MEAD  MILLS.  INC.  ALSO  MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  PEQUOT  SHEETS 


Owcit-Tvi^  K  '  y 


Christmas  Gift  Supramal  The$e  gay  and  bright  Indian  Head 
solids  and  prints  in  34'  width,  need  no  seaming,  are  practically 
ready  now  for  holiday  parties!  Just  decorate  the  solid  cloth  to  taste,* 
and  you'll  have  a  cloth  that  you  or  anyone  on  your  gift  list  will 
treasure.  And  the  print  is  designed  to  give  you  six  matching  napkins 


from  only  one  yard  of  additional  matenal.  See  the  colorful  Indian 
Head  solids  and  party  prints  at  your  favorite  store.  54'*  solids  SI. 29 
yd.;  54’  prints  SI. 69  yd. 

GUARANTEE  *Tf  ftnjr  article  made  principally  of  aa  Indian  Head  Brand  Cotton 
fails  to  give  proper  service  because  of  the  lading  or  running  of  colors,  or  il  the 
fabrte  shrinks  more  than  1%.  are  will  make  good  the  total  cost  ol  the  article.** 
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The  calorie-saviiiK  is  considerable 
when  you  make  Hot  Spiced  Fruit 
the  Sara  Hervey  Watts  way!  The 
secret  is  Sucaryl  .  .  .  the  calorie- 
free  sweetener  that’s  perfect  for 
beverages  and  cereals,  and  also  for 
cooking  and  baking. 


Sucaryl  recipe  for  October 

from  the  Kitchen  of  Sara  Hervey  Watts,  Home  Economics  Consultant,  Abbott  Laboratories 


way.  Each  Sucaryl-sweetened  serving  contains 
only  42  calories — contrasted  with  107  calories 
when  sweetened  with  sugar.  And  you  can't  taste 
the  difference! 


A  touch  of  lemon  and  the  tang  of  spice  make 
piping  hot  fruits  taste  especially  nice!  Try  this 
recipe  that  makes  use  of  low-calorie,  water-pack 
canned  fruits  in  a  heart-warming  and  delicious 


WEIGHT  WATCHERS’  HOT  SPICED  FRUIT 

1  1-lb.  can  pear  halves, 
water  pack 

1 . 1  -lb.  can  apricot  halves, 
water  pack 

1  1  -lb.  can  red  sour  cherries, 
water  pack 

Drain  fruits;  combine  juices  with  spices  and  lemon  peel. 

Simmer  about  30  minutes.  Add  lemon  juice  and  Sucaryl; 

bring  to  rapid  boil.  Add  fruits  and  serve  hot.  (12  servings) 


FREE!  Calorie-saving  recipes 
with  Sucaryl 

32  pages  of  wonderful,  kitchen-tested 
low-calorie  recipes  by  Sara  Hervey 
Watts.  A  treasure  for  everyone  who  is 
sensibly  cutting  calories!  Clear,  easy- 
to-follow  instructions  and  color  illus¬ 
trations  make  it  an  invaluable  teach¬ 
ing  aid  for  home  economics  class<-s. 

Usi-  coupon  on  Page  .t5,  and  order  ample  quantities  of  this  b<H>k, 
plus  free  Sucaryl  samples,  for  your  classroom  use. 

ABBOTT  LABORATORIES.  NORTH  CHICAtJO,  ILLINOIS 
*Sucaryl— Non-Caloric  Swaatener,  Abbott 


2  sticks  cinnamon 
2  tbsp.  whole  cloves 
Peel  of  1  lemon,  thinly  pored 
2  tbsp.  lemon  juice 
1  tbsp.  Sucaryl  solution 
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Ihe  only  miniatures 

Kraft  Recipe- 


HOW  TO  MEASURE 


Modem  recipes  call  for  miniature  marshmallows 
measured  by  the  cup.  When  using  older  recipes  that 
call  for  marshmallows  by  weight  or  number,  just 
remember: 


10  miniatures  =  1  standard  size  marshmallow 
41/2  cups  of  miniatures  ==1/2  lb. 


So  many  recipes  become  fun  for  students 
when  they  can  use  the  new  Kraft 
Miniatures!  No  sticky  work  with  the 
scissors.  You  don’t  have  to  cut  ’em  up 
Use  these  tiny  marshmallows  just  as 
they  come  from  the  bag 
for  cooking,  salads  and  desserts. 


Another  surprising  advantage — 
Kraft  Miniatures  don’t  get  hard 
the  way  others  do!  Because  they're 
made  by  an  exclusive  new  Kraft 
process,  these  little  miniatures  stay 
soft  and  fluffy.  You'll  find  them 
especially  delicious  for  recipe  use. 
Send  now  for  free  recipe  booklets 
for  your  class. 


Sprinkle  them  on . . . 

Just  the  right  thing  for  cocoa! 


TINYI  A  TABLESPOON  HOLDS  15 
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that  soft- 
Size  Marshmallows! 


Fold  them  in  .. .  Bake  or  broil  them  .. . 

Marshmallow  Applesauce  Dessert— New!  Top  Sweet  Potato  Casserole! 


UNUSUAL  MARSHMALLOW  RECIPES!  SEND  FOR  YOUR  FREE  BOOKLETS  NOW! 


Your  students  will  enjoy  making  these 
delicious  marshmallow  treats: 

•  Fruit  and  Marshmallow  Salad 

•  Molded  Fruit  Salad  with  Marshmallows 

•  Broiled  Marshmallow  Frosting 

•  Sweet  Potato  Casserole 

•  Marshmallow  Caramel  Popcorn  Balls 

•  Marshmallow  Floating  Island 

•  Marshmallow  Applesauce  Dessert 

•  Marshmallow  Chocolate  “Philly”  Fudge 

•  Chocolate  Marshmallow  Pie 

•  Marshmallow  Melba 

•  Caramel  Marlow 

•  Peach-Mallow  Nests 


Mail  to:  Kraft  Miniature  Marshmallows.  Box  1513, 
Dept.  PIO,  Chicago  77,  Ill. 

Please  send  me _ copies  of  your  free  Booklet, 

“Kraft  Miniature  Marshmallows— Recipes  for 
Cooking,  Salads,  Desserts.” 


Name. 


Address. 


(Please  Print) 


City. 


-Zone- 


-State- 


Lesson  Plan 


Cheese  Rarebit  with  Bacon  in  1 5  minutes 

“SHOW-OFF  COOKERY”  with  tabletop  appliances 


More  and  more  cooking  is  being  done  away  from 
the  stove  and  even  out  of  the  kitchen.  The  new 
portable  electrical  appliances  make  it  possible  for  home¬ 
makers  to  create  everything  from  a  snack  to  a  company 
meal  wherever  there  are  adequate  outlets. 

Wouldn’t  your  students  be  interested  in  seeing  these 
new  appliances  in  action?  We  have  prep>ared  a  simple 
luncheon  or  supper  dish  here  for  you  or  some  of  your 
girls  to  demonstrate  ...  a  good  example  of  the  show-off 
fun  tabletop  chefs  can  have. 

1.  EQUIPMENT  NEEDED.  General  Electric’s  new 
square  Automatic  SkiUet  for  the  bacon  .  .  .  General 
Electric’s  Automatic  Saucepan  for  the  cheese  sauce. 


2.  INGREDIENTS. 

8  slices  of  toast 
16  slices  bacon  (^4  lb.) 
Yi  cup  butter 
y<i  cup  all-purpose  flour 


2  tsp.  salt 
4  cups  milk 

2  tsp.  prepared  mustard 
1  cup  sharp  cheese,  grated 


3.  DEMONSTRATION.  Bacon:  Place  bacon  in  cold 
skillet.  Set  Temperature  Control  at  330°F.  Separate 
slices  as  they  start  to  cook  and  pour  off  fat  as  it  collects 
on  bottom.  Turn  bacon  as  it  browns.  Drain  when  crisp 
on  absorbent  paper. 

Cheese  Sauce:  Melt  butter  in  saucepan  set  at 
200‘’F.  Add  flour  and  salt;  blend.  Add  milk  all  at  once 
and  stir  until  thickened.  Add  mustard  and  cheese  to 
this  white  sauce,  stirring  until  cheese  is  melted.  Pour 
on  toast;  top  with  bacon. 


4.  DISCUSSION.  Ask  students  what  advantages 
they  see  in  this  new  “controlled  heat  cooking.”  Most 
importantly,  they  should  note  that  use  of  the  General 
Electric  Automatic  Skillet  or  Saucepan  saves  constant 
watching — food  won’t  boil  over  or  bum  .  .  .  the  pan 
can’t  overheat  or  scorch. 

This  is  because  the  new  Silicone  thermostat  main¬ 
tains  the  correct  temperature  at  all  times.  Notice  how 
easy  it  is  to  make  a  perfect  white  sauce  in  the  Automatic 
Saucepan — perfect  every  time! 

The  automatic  pans  are  easy  to  clean,  too.  You  can 
immerse  them  in  water  like  ordinary  pots  and  pans  be¬ 
cause  the  Temperature  Control  pulls  out  like  a  plug. 

Yoiu-  girls  will  undoubtedly  say  the  fun  of  cooking 
at  table  is  one  of  the  biggest  advantages.  You  might 
ask  them  then  to  suggest  possible  occasions;  e.g.,  after- 
the-game  snack  fests,  for  tabletop  cooking. 

Let  the  class  think  up  other  dishes,  too,  that  could 
be  whipped  up  “on  the  scene”  not  only  for  company 
but  also  for  their  regular  family  meals  in  the  General 
Electric  Automatic  Skillet  or  Saucepan,  or  both. 

SPECIAL  LOW  EDUCATIONAL  PRICES  on 

General  Electric’s  new  square  Automatic  Skillets  and 
on  General  Electric’s  2-quart  and  4-quart  Saucepans. 
Mail  coupon  on  page  57. 

General  Electric  Co.,  Portable  Appliance  Dept.,  BridKeix>rt  2,  Conn. 

Tigress  is  Our  Most  important  J^odud 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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(pro^te^m) 

n.  Nitrogenous  compounds;  essential  constituents  of  all  living  cells, 
the  most  abundant  of  the  organic  compounds  in  the  body.  Good 
sources  of  protein:  meat,  fish,  poultry,  milk,  cheese,  whole  grain 


cereals,  Kellogg’s  Special  K. 

Note  to  Teachers:  When  you’re  teaching  your 
students  the  importance  of  protein  in  the 
diet,  you  will  probably  want  to  bring  them  up 
to  date  on  Kellogg’s  high-protein  food  dis¬ 
covery.  Developed  with  the  help  of  two  lead- 


I - 1 

SPECIAL  K  AND  MILK 
ARE  PERFECT  PROTEIN  PARTNERS 

This  chart,  based  on  an  average  serving  with  milk,  shows 
how  the  eight  essential  protein  components  (amino  acids) 
of  milk  and  Special  K  lit  together  to  form  a  biologically 
complete  protein — the  kind  that  builds,  maintains,  and 
repairs  body  tissues. 


ing  universities,  Special  K  provides  more  pro¬ 
tein  than  any  other  leading  cereal,  hot  or  cold. 


For  complete  information,  write  for  our 
free  booklet  "Common  Sense  Nutrition 
and  Special  K”,  Dept,  of  Home  Econom¬ 
ics  Services,  Kellogg  Company,  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan.  Please  use  coupon  on 
Page  57. 


ThrvoMn* 

Uol«ucin« 

Tryptophan* 
M*thionin«  &  Cvitin* 
Valin* 

Ph*nylaianm* 

L*iicin* 


SPECIAL  K 

MM.K 
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nf  1 
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r 
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1 
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COMPLETE  KITS  UPON  REQUEST 
(Use  Coupon  Service  Section  to  order) 

I.  USING  CANNED  FOODS 
How  to  buy  ond  use  conned  foods,  guide  tor 
meol  plonmng,  answers  to  common 
questions,  menu  suggestions. 

1.  USING  CANNED  FOODS-CLASS  AND 
HOME  ACTIVITIES 
One  copy  for  the  teocher,  with  motivation  suggestions. 

3.  CANNED  FOOD  BUYING  GUIDE. 

Woll  short,  24*  i  37'  in  color,  shows  octuol  con  sizes, 
opproiimote  net  weight  ond  cup  content  of  common 
cons  ond  jars. 

4.  HOW  OESCIIPTIVE  LABELS  HELP 
CANNED  FOODS  SHOPPEI 
A  guide  to  efficient  buying. 

5.  CANNED  FOOD  TABLES. 

One  copy  for  the  teocher,  nutritive  values,  recommended^ 
doily  dietary  ollowonces,  servings  per  unit  for  common 
con  ond  jor  sizes. 

A.  NEW  INDUSTIY  lESEAlCH  IN  FOODS. 

One  copy  for  the  teacher,  reseorch  os  applied  to 
conned  foods. 
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Before  her  marriajtt*  Betsy  Mc- 
Oacken  wrote  fcxKl  coji\  and  did 
ftK)d  photographs  tor  Better  Homes 
and  Gardens  Siiiee  the  hirtli  of  her  four 
children  she  has  continued  to  write 
and  contrihutes  to  Better  Homes  and 
Gardens,  SuecessfnI  Farmiiif’,  Farm 
I  jotirnal.  Household,  and  Capper's 
'  Farmer  She  does  a  inonthls  f(H)d  ar- 
j  tide  tor  the  Des  Moities  Befitster. 
I  “Keeping  up  with  four  small  children 
takes  most  of  ms  time,”  she  said.  “This 
I  also  ins. rises  me  in  s.irions  connmmits 
I  affairs  such  as  P.  r..\.  and  church  ssork. 
1  We  hought  an  old  house  hse  sears 


Betsy  McCracken  with  one  of  her  four. 


ago  and  are  still  fi.xing  it  np.  It’s  a  sloss 
process  hecau.se  naptime  is  the  onis 
period  ss  hen  sse  can  accomplish  much.” 
See  article,  page  20. 

I  Frances  Ohst  ssas  so  interested  in  the 
I  studs  of  textiles  that  she  ssent  into 
I  extensive  research  on  the  subject. 

I  “Nosv,”  she  said,  “teaching  the  history 
'  of  textiles  is  such  fun  that  I  might  al- 
j  most  call  it  ms  hohhs.”  W’e  knoss  you 
I  svill  enjos  .Miss  Ohst's  article  on  “Inir- 
I  lap  budgets,”  page  24.  Incidentally,  a 
j  recent  survey  of  high  school  students’ 
1  future  plans  shossed  that  90  per  cent  of 
them  plan  to  ossn  their  osvn  homes, 
j  although  thes  expect  moderate  incomes 
!  of  $6,000  to  $10,000  hs  the  time  they 
j  are  thirty . 

!  “I’m  a  strong  advoc.ite  of  travel,” 
Mary  Fulton  told  us.  “1  find  it  sers 
helpful  to  ms  teaching  as  1  Ijecome 
acquainted  svith  so  mans  different 
pha.ses  of  home  living.”  Miss  Fulton  has 
visited  almost  every  state  of  the  Union, 
the  Territory  of  llasvaii.  Central  .Amer¬ 
ica,  and  Europe,  .\lthough  she  nosv 
teaches  clothing,  she  has  had  e.xperience 
as  a  dietitian  and  is  a  graduate  intern 
of  dietetics  of  the  F’ifth  .Avenue  Hos- 
1  pital  in  Ness  York.  During  the  second 


Mary  Fulton  Frances  Obst 


World  War  she  ssas  dietitian  for  a  das 
camp  and  fed  hungry  campers  ranging 
in  age  from  three  to  sixteen  years.  See 
article  page  26.  • 

Did  yon  re.id  the  article  on  brain¬ 
storming  in  the  September  issue'P  Well., 
here  are  .some  tangible  results  reported 
by  teachers  ssho  ssere  at  the  meeting 
of  the  .Yssociation  of  Home  Economics 
Teachers  of  Ness  York. 

“A  home  economics  guidance  coun¬ 
selor  has  In^en  added  to  our  staff  .  She 
svill  also  he  a  memlH>r  of  the  program 
committee.  ”  .  .  .  “Brainstorming  has 
l)een  used  at  department  conferences. 
Hoss  to  improve  the  caliber  of  students 
registering  for  Home  Economics"?’  ssas 
the  subject  of  one  session.”  .  .  .  “Onr 
principal  is  In'ing  kept  more  in¬ 
formed  about  borne  economics  depart¬ 
ment  needs,  goals  and  progress.”  .  .  . 
“Brainstorming  is  being  u.sed  svith  stu¬ 
dents.  ‘Points  to  consider  svhen  giving 
a  variety  shosser’  ssas  brainstormed  for 
a  parts  unit.’’ 

Of  course,  sse  think  all  of  Co-ed 
merits  your  attention,  but  sve’d  like 
especially  to  direct  you  to  Co-ed’s 
Beauty  Book  on  pages  17-20.  This  ness 
series  on  grooming  features  hair  care 
and  styling  this  month.  (Don’t  miss 
the  before-and-after  photos  of  our  pub¬ 
lisher’s  and  our  ad  manager’s  daugh¬ 
ters!)  Next  month  the  Boauts  Book  svill 
discuss  figure  control,  and  December’s 
“chapter”  ssill  be  on  make-np. 

•Ylso  notessorthy  is  Co-ed's  article  tin 
.Maria  DiCiiacomo  whom  you  see  on 
our  coser  this  month.  .Maria’s  unusual 
story  (p.  12)  svill  be  a  real  inspiration 
to  teachers  and  students— and  a  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  far-flung  opportunities  for 
teachers  of  home  economics.  .\nd  talk¬ 
ing  of  teaching,  sse  knoss  you  svon’t 
miss  the  suggestions  for  using  Co-ed 
in  your  classes.  W  e  are  proud  of  the 
ness  format  (page  6.5).  .May  sve  have 
your  reactions'? 
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Dramatic  filmstrip  lectures  show 
students  how  money  management  works 


This  material  is  made  available  by 
Household  Finance  Corporation  as  part  of 
its  public  service  program  to  provide  expert 


Five  different  subjects  available 
on  free  loan.  Each  SSmrn  filmstrip 
comes  complete  with  lecture  and 
presentation  suggestions. 


Why  not  supplement  your  money  management  teaching  with  author* 
itative  visual  aids?  Educators  welcome  this  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
the  wise  handling  of  money.  Students  learn  faster  when  this  vital 
subject  is  dramatized  in  specific,  real-life  situations. 

A  series  of  filmstrips,  complete  with  presentation  tips,  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  classroom  by  the  Money  Management  Institute  of 
Household  Finance  Corporation.  The  films  are  being  widely  used  in 
hundreds  of  forward-looking  schools  across  the  country. 

You  can  reserve  the  35mm  prints  you’d  like  for  one  week,  without 
charge,  by  sending  in  the  coupon  on  this  page.  Be  sure  to  do  it  today. 


financial  guidance  to  American  families. 

Money  Management 
Institute 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


MONE^  M.4N.\CEME\T  INSTITLTE 
HOISEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATIO.N 
DEPT.  PH-10-58 

PRIDENTIAL  PLAZA,  CHICAGO  1,  ILL. 


List  dates  for  which  you  want  film¬ 
strips  on  free  loan  for  one  week. 
Allow  at  least  6  weeks  for  handling 
and  mailing. 


A  l\’ew  Look  at  Budgeting  {color  18  min.) 

Your  Money's  If  orth  in  Shopping  {color  16  min.) 
Make  Sense  with  Your  Clothing  Dollars  {color  20  min.) 
How  to  Stretch  Your  Food  Dollars  {color  27  min.)  • 
How  to  Use  Consumer  Credit  ff  isely  {b/w  28  min.) 


Date  ft  anted  Atternate  Date 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
CITY _ 


SCHOOL  OR  ORG.AMZATION. 
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A  LIVELY  LIFT  FOR  YOUR 
VEGETABLE  LESSONS 


LIBBY,  McNEIll  &  LIBBY,  CHICAGO  4,  ILL. 


. . .  these  creative  touches  and 


0^ 


from  iiu&l 

HOME  ECONOMICS  DIRECTOR 


CluA^  CORN.  Heat  1  No. 
303  can  of  Libby’s  Golden  Whole 
Sweet  Corn,  and  drain.  Slowly 
heat  one  3-oz.  package  of  chive 
cream  cheese  with  3 


tablespoonsof  cream, 
stirring  constantly 
until  smooth.  Pour 


PEAS  ’N 

Heat  and  drain  1  No.  303  can 
of  Libby’s  Sweet  Peas.  Lightly 
toss  crisp,  pan-fried  bacon  bits 
with  the  peas, and 
season  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Gar¬ 
nish  with  bacon 
curls. 


*0^ 


BROCCOLI 

Cook  a  package  of  Libby’s  Frozen 
Broccoli  Spears  as  directed  on 
package.  Drain;  season  to  taste,  and 
add  butter.  Arrange  on  platter;  and 
sprinkle  gen¬ 
erously  with 
grated  Parme¬ 
san  cheese. 


sauce  over  corn  in 
serving  dish. 


News 


American  Education  Week 

This  is  the  time  to  make  plans  for 
.\merican  Education  Week  events.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  general  theme,  “Report  Card 
U.  S.  A.”  the  .\EW  committee  suggests 
that  daily  programs  l>e  planned  on  these 
topics:  Building  Character;  Resiwnsible 
Citizenship;  Education  and  Survival; 
The  Curriculum;  The  Teacher;  Devel¬ 
oping  Talents;  Community  Teamwork. 

Now  in  its  third  decade,  American 
Education  Week  is  sponsored  by  four 
national  organizations:  The  National 
Education  .Association,  the  .American 
Legion,  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education,  and  the  National  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers.  P^or  infonna- 
tion  write:  National  Education  .As.so- 
ciation,  1201  Si.xteenth  Street,  N.  \V',, 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Unusual  Fellowship 

The  \ OgLie  Pattern  Service  has  an¬ 
nounced  two  fellowships  for  clothing 
teachers— one  from  the  high  school  level, 
the  other  at  the  college  level.  To  be 
awarded  in  the  summer  of  1959,  the 
fellowships  offer  six-week  jobs  on  the 
staff  of  the  education  department  at  a 
salar\  of  SKM)  per  week.  Each  recipient 
will  learn  the  main  facets  of  pattern 
preparation.  .Applications  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  A’ogue  Pattern  Service,  420 
Lexington  .Ave..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


DATES  TO  REMEMBER  .... 
OCTOBER 

Cheese  Festival 
Rice  Festival 
Calumbus  Day 
United  Nations  Week 
41st  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Dietetic  Association,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvonio 

NOVEMBER 

4  Election  Day 

2-5  Nationol  Home  Demonstation  Agents' 
Association  meeting.  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

9-15  American  Education  Week 
17-20  The  American  School  Food  Service 
Association  meeting,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

30-December  4 

Notional  4-H  Club  Congress,  Conrad 
Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois 

JUNE,  1959 

23-26  50th  Annual  American  Home  Econom¬ 
ics  Association  meeting,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 


12 

19-26 

21-24 


V 
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Ti^lo  Get-AoiiuamtMl 

f.'^  bv  Marv  Alden.  Director  of  Home  Economics 


by  Mary  Alden,  Director  of  Home  Economics 
The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago,  Hi. 


We  would  like  very  much  to  know  today’s  Home  Economics  student  better — what  are  her  plans, 
and  especially  what  kind  of  recipes  would  she  like  from  Mary  Alden.  Each  month  we’ll  publish 
interviews  with  students  selected  from  your  classes.*  Now — it’s  time  to  get  acquainted  with: 


CNOCOUTE  NUT  WAFFLES 


[v 


Barbara  Hatfield 
Shelisburg,  Iowa 

I  am  planning  to  attend  a 
teacher’s  college  after  gradua¬ 
tion  from  high  school.  My  de¬ 
sire  is  to  work  with  children. 

I  would  like  a  recipe  for  a 
party  snack. 


Janice  Christian 
Woonsocket,  South  Dakota 

I  would  like  to  go  to  college 
and  earn  a  degree  in  social 
service.  I  like  boys  who  are 
kind  to  younger  children.  Do 
you  have  a  recipe  for  a  “sweet” 
that  children  would  like? 


Everybody  loves  these,  Barbara. 


WAFFLES; 

1  cup  milk 
1  (U 

3  Ubipspoons  liquid  or 
moltod  shortonint 


!4  cup  chopptd  nutmoats 
1  cup  Aunt  Jtmima  Pancokt  Mix 
TOPPING: 

Vanilla  ica  croam 
Chocolata  syrup 


Place  milk,  egg,  shortening  and  nutmeats  in  a  shaker  or  glass 
jar.  (If  melted  shortening  is  used,  add  after  pancake  mix.)  Add 
pancake  mix  and  shake  vigorously  10  to  15  times  or  until  batter 
is  fairly  smooth.  Bake  on  a  hot  waffle  baker  until  steaming 
stops.  Serve  with  ice  cream  and  chocolate  syrup.  Makes  6 
servings. 


DATE  NROWN  SUCAR  MUFFINS 


A  wholesome  treat  for  Janice. 


1  cup  sinad  anrichad  flour 

2  toaapoons  bakini  powdor 
'A  taatpoon  soda 

'A  toaspoon  salt 
!4  cup  brown  sugar 

3  tablospoons  shortoning 


1  cup  Quakar  or  Motbor’s  Oats 
(quick  or  old  fasiiionod, 
uncookodi 
I  ogg.  baaton 
1  cup  buttarmilk 
1  cup  choppad  datas 


Sift  first  four  ingredients  into  bowl;  add  sugar.  Cut  in  shorten¬ 
ing  until  mixture  resembles  coarse  crumbs.  Mix  in  oats.  Add 
beaten  egg  and  buttermilk;  stir  until  dry  ingredients  are  damp- 
em^d;  lightly  stir  in  dates.  Fill  greased  medium-sized  muffin 
pans  ?s  full.  Hake  in  hot  oven  (425°F.)  20  minutes.  Makes  12. 


SAUSACE  CORN  RREAO  WNEEL 


Carolyn  Crump 
Inwood,  W.  Virginia 

After  graduation  I  will  study 
to  be  a  teacher.  I  like  boys 
with  good  manners,  good 
humor,  nice  personality  and 
reliable. 

I  would  like  a  recipe  for  a 
good  main  dish. 


Something  special  for  Carolyn! 


1  lb.  pork  sausaga  links 
1  cup  Quaker  or  Aunt  Jomima 
Enriched  Com  Meal 
1  cup  sifted  anrichad  flour 
'/]  teaspoon  salt 


4  teaspoons  baking  powder 

1  au 

1  cup  milk 

2  tsbiaspoons  sausaga  drippings 


Brown  sausage  in  10-inch  frying  pan  over  low  heat.  Drain. 
Arrange  links  in  bottom  of  frying  pan.  Sift  dry  ingredients  into 
bowl.  Add  egg,  milk  and  2  tablespoons  sausage  drippings.  Beat 
with  rotary  beater  until  smooth,  about  1  minute.  Do  not  over¬ 
beat.  Pour  over  sausage  links.  Bake  in  hot  oven  (425‘’F.)  20 
to  25  minutes.  Invert  on  platter.  Serve  with  warm  apple¬ 
sauce.  Makt*s  9  servings. 


Teficlte/iA- ! 


A  BEAUTIFUL  LAZY  SUSAN  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  YOU  IF 
ONE  OF  YOUR  STUDENTS  IS  FEATURED  IN  THIS  COLUMN 


If  one  of  your  students  is  used  for  “Time  to  Get  Acquainted” 
Mary  Alden  will  send  her  $5  and  you  a  beautiful  lazy  susan 
for  your  classroom.  Also  each  student  who  enters  will  receive 
a  Mary  Alden  booklet. 

Ask  your  girls  to  answer  these  questions  in  about  50 


words,  attach  a  clear  snapshot  and  mail  to  Mary  Alden, 
The  tjuaker  Oats  Company,  Box  3361,  Chicago  54,  Ill. 

What  do  you  want  to  be  when  you  graduate! 

What  famous  person  do  you  admire! 

What  kind  of  recipes  would  you  like  from  Mary  Alden! 


Fifth  in  our  series  on 
Cooking  as  an  Art 


In  this  issue  of  Co-ed, 

Betty  Crocker  of  General  Mills  brings  you 
an  8-page  section  on  Butter-type  Cakes 


Remove  8-page  center  section  from  Co-ed  for  classroom  use.  Have 
students  keep  this  section  to  assemble  a  cookbook  for  their  use  at  home. 


“How  to  Master  the  Art  of  Cake-making’'  is  the  fifth  in 
our  series  by  Betty  Crocker.  Each  8-page  section  con¬ 
tains  valuable  “How-to”  pictures,  recipes,  variation 
ideas,  success  tips  and  Score  Cards  for  students  to  use 
in  judging  baking  results. 

This  month’s  booklet  gives  our  modern  “Double- 
quick,”  one-bowl  method  of  making  rich  butter-type 
cakes  as  well  as  the  cake  mix  method. 

“How-to"  step  pictures  will  help  you  in  your  regular 
class-room  procedure  and  will  also  serve  as  a  guide  to 
your  students  when  the  booklet  is  taken  home. 

Score  Cards  on  Butter-type  Cakes  were  developed  by 
the  Betty  Crocker  staff.  These  describe  not  only  good 
baking  characteristics,  but  also  list  possible  poor  ones. 


The  “Here’s  Why”  column  lists  reasons  for  them  and 
helps  students  to  do  better  next  time. 

“Frostings"  is  next  in  this  series.  This  8-page  section 
on  delicious,  glamorous  frostings  for  your  cakes  will 
appear  in  the  February  issue  of  Co-ed.  The  student 
who  saves  all  of  Betty  Crocker’s  Cooking  as  an  Art 
pamphlets  will  have  an  excellent  foundation  in  all 
major  phases  of  baking.  Previous  booklets  covered 
the  arts  of  making  bread  and  rolls,  pastry,  biscuits 
and  muffins.  Bread  booklet  will  be  re-run  next  month. 


“This  entire  series  grew  from  a  belief  we  both 
share  .  .  .  that  cooking  is  an  art.  By  planting 
this  belief  in  the  minds  of  your  students  you  are 
making  an  important  contribution  to  their  future 
lives  and  families.  We  count  it  a  privilege  to  play 
a  small  part  in  this  endeavour." 


To  help  students  still  more 

FREE!  Show  the  filmstrip— Beouti- 
/ul  Cake$,  with  “How-to"  pictures  to 
help  you  in  class  demonstrations. 
Narration  guide  (sent  with  each  film- 
strip)  assists  you  in  explaining  each 
I  procedure.  It’s  available  to  teachers 

I  on  a  free,  short-term  loan  basis. 


A  special  offer  to  teachers 

Free  desk  copy  of  Betty  Crocker’s  Picture  Cook- 
book  with  every  10  ordered!  2,227  reci|>es  and 
ideas!  43  colored  photographs!  New  menu-plan- 
ning  chapter.  AUo  availahle:  Hetty  Crocker’s 
Good  and  Eaay  Cookbook  f79c  each;)  1,000  time- 
saving  recipes  in  wipe-clean  hard  cover.  One  free 
teacher's  copy  with  every  10  ordered. 


To  order  the  Filmstrip  or  Betty  Crocker’s  Cookbooks  see  Coupon  Section 
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Home  economics  teachers  tell  us 

How  I  Use  Co-ed 

in  the  Classroom 


Invaluable  to  Substitutes 

We  find  voiir  magazine  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  oiir  current  curriculum.  Having 
appropriate  materials  at  hand  to  supple¬ 
ment  our  textb(X)ks  is  particularly  help¬ 
ful  when  a  substitute  teacher  must  take 
charge.  This  often  creates  a  problem 
l>ecause  many  of  these  teachers  have  no 
knowledge  of  homemaking. 

Even  though  our  three  homenuiking 
teachers  are  famous  for  their  attend¬ 
ance,  emergencies  can  and  do  occur. 
Then  the  value  of  Co-ed  is  realized 
anew. 

Each  month,  one  of  the  teachers  in 
turn,  dittos  a  work  sheet  from  your 
suggestions  of  “Suggestions  for  Using 
Co-ed  in  the  Classr(M)m.”  She  inserts  a 
sheet  in  each  copy  of  the  magazine.  It 
stays  right  there  ready  for  use.  It  is  also 
helpful  to  hand  to  a  girl  who  has  com¬ 
pleted  her  work  (juickK. 

I  go  through  the  magazine  monthly 
and  list  each  topic  under  its  particular 
phase  of  homemaking,  jotting  down  the 
grade  level.  This  goes  directly  into  my 
file,  for  ready  reference.  You  definiteK 
cover  the  field,  and  give  us  the  assist¬ 
ance  we  have  needed  for  ages. 

— Bkitie  Henky 
llavenscourt  Jr.  Uigh  School 
Oakhind,  California 


How  We  Created  a  New  Course 

When  our  supervisor  suggested  that 
a  course  be  given  to  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  girls  on  g(M)d  grooming,  but  more 
inclusive,  we  hwked  to  Co-ed  for  ideas. 
From  it  came  the  title  of  our  course, 
“Teen-.Yge  Ideas,”  which  immediately 
made  it  a  popular  elective.  Where  home 
economics  had  somehow  failed  to  ap- 
pt*al.  we  now  had  a  course  with  a  big¬ 
ger  enrollment  than  we  could  handle. 
Co-ed  also  gave  suggestions  for  the 
content  of  the  course.  Since  the  maga¬ 
zine  had  Ijeen  so  helpful  in  our  plan¬ 
ning  we  decided  to  order  twenty-five 
copies  as  a  supplementary  text. 

Soon  after  our  order  was  made,  our 
Septemlier  issue  came.  “The  Boys  Sound 
Off  on  Girls’  Looks  and  Dress,”  “In  the 
Looking  Glass,”  and  “You  and  Your 
Family”  were  topics  of  discussion. 
“Dollars  and  Sense”  brought  out  some 
go<Kl  ideas  about  allowances,  how  much 
they  should  receive,  and  how  they 
should  u.se  it. 

Soon  after  that  came  the  October 
numln'r.  “Mind  Your  Ps  and  Q’s”  led 
to  a  mother-daughter  panel  discussion 
based  on  the  problems  the  girls  felt 
were  important  to  them.  This  led  to  a 
l)etter  understanding  of  girls  and 
mothers. 


The  story,  “Oh,  Brothers,”  was  used 
one  week,  followed  by  a  w’ritten  report 
of  some  of  the  main  points  as  suggested 
by  Practical  Home  Economics.  I  am 
sure  the  story  was  particularly  helpful 
to  the  girls  who  belong  to  a  dance 
group. 

Several  weeks  were  spent  on  room 
improvement.  The  articles  on  “Make 
.Arrangements  Now”  and  “Sharing  the 
Room”  were  timely.  They  helped  many 
of  the  girls  make  minor  and  major  im¬ 
provements.  Even  the  teacher  was 
helped  in  her  own  home. 

When  the  December  issue  came,  we 
went  through  the  magazine,  settling  on 
pages  that  most  interested  the  girls.  The 
most  recent  lesson  was  on  buying  slips 
and  bras.  local  store  loaned  slips  and 
bras  to  us.  Otic  of  last  year’s  Co-ed 
magazines  was  used  by  a  student  in 
demonstrating  “Care  and  Washing  of 
Petticoats,”  and  again  the  September 
issue  was  used  in  laundry  ideas. 

Articles  on  baby  sitting,  how  to  act, 
and  how  to  buy  have  all  been  helpfid. 

.After  Co-ed  has  been  used  by  the 
class  I  i)ermit  it  to  be  checked  out  and 
returned. 

Co-ed  has  helped  the  “Teen-.Age 
Ideas”  class  to  lx?  popular,  worthwhile, 
and  informative  to  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  girls.  I  have  noticed 
changes  in  attitudes  and  changes  in 
appearance  of  the  girls  in  the  class.  I 
would  like  to  give  a  hearty  “Thank  you” 
to  Co-ed  and  Practical  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics.  Rarely  do  you  find  a  magazine 
.so  v.duable  to  the  teacher  with  so  much 
student  appeal. 

—Mrs.  Ellen  Br.xmblett 
McFarland  Union  Elementanj 
School 

McFarland,  California 


Teacher  Special! 

FREE  Betty  Crocker  Cake  ^^ix 

See  coupon  below  for  selection 


Why  the  FREE  Offer? 

To  introduce 
you  to  the 
Betty  Crocker 
Family  of  quality 
cake  mixes 

JUST  CLIP  AND 
TAKE  TO  YOUR  GROCER 


Offer  Expires  60  Days  After  Receipt 


Good  for  One  FREE  Package  of 
Betty  Crocker  CAKE  MIX 

Pick  your  tavorito: 

Yellow  •  White  •  Chocolate  Devils  Food 
Black  Walnut  •  Marble  •  Honey  Spice 
Chocolate  Malt  •  Peanut  Delight 


MR.  GROCER:  You  ar«  authorized  aa our 
afcrnt  to  redeem  thia  coupon  for  one 
parkaite  of  Bettv  (Crocker  Cake  Miz 
from  flavora  liateci  at  top  of  thia  coupon. 
Your  General  Milla'  repreaentative  will 
reimburae  you  your  regular  ahelf  price, 
plua  2t  handling  charge,  for  each  coupon 
you  ao  redeem;  or  mail  thia  coupon  to 


General  Milla,  Inc.,  Dept.  400,  623 
Marquette  Avenue,  Minneapolia,  Minn, 
for  handling.  Any  other  application  con- 
atitutea  fraud.  Cuatomer  muat  pay  aalea 
taz,  if  any.  Thia  offer  void  in  any  atate 
or  locality  prohibiting,  licenaing,  tazing 
or  regulating  theae  coupona. 


General  Mills,  Inc. 


i 


Highest  in 
PROTEIN 


Lowest  in 
CHOLESTEROL 


Turkey  is  in  an  enviable  position  in  the  dietetic  field. 

A  recent  series  of  studies  into  the  nutrient  composition 
of  turkey  meat  by  one  of  America’s  leading  universities 
has  established  it  as  a  most  nutritious,  health-protecting 
meat.  It  is  lowest  in  cholesterol  of  all  popular  meats. 

Its  extremely  low  fat  content  is  classified  among  the 
soft-type  fats  (unsaturated),  the  fats  which  apparently 
are  beneficial  in  lowering  the  level  of  the  blood  choles¬ 
terol.  It  also  was  found  to  be  highest  of  all  red  meats 
and  poultry  in  protein  content.  In  riboflavin  and  niacin, 
too,  turkey  meat  ranks  at  the  top  of  the  list. 


With  present  red  meat  prices  high  —  and  still  on  the 
rise  —  turkey’s  moderate  price  makes  it  the  season’s 
best  meat  buy. 


For  the  complete  story 
of  turkey  and  its  food 
values,  write  for  free 
booklet  —  just  off  the 
press  —  “Turkey,  the 
Meat  that  Meets  Highest 
Nutritional  Standards.” 


NATIONAL  TURKEY  FEDERATION 
Mount  Morris,  Illinois 

Please  send  booklet,  “Turkey,  the  Meat  that  Meets  Highest  Nutri¬ 
tional  Standards.” 


Address 


limited  to  contifiontol  Unitod  States 
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To  help  you  tesch  washing  methods 

.  .  the  tOO^  recommendecl  by  the 

makers  of  fine  woolens  and  elastic  garments 


Write  Today  for  your  free  copy  of  "The  Care 
and  Washing  of  Woolens,  Elastics  and  Fine 
Washables*.  This  informative,  authoritative 
booklet  was  especially  prepared  for  Home 
Economics  teachers  by  our  Educational  Depart¬ 
ment.  And  for  your  students:  a  valuable  leaflet 
entitled  "You  and  Your  Sweater  and  How  to 
Give  it  Longer  Life". 

Order  Your  Free  Copies  Today.  Use  the 

coupon  on  page  63  or  write  to  the  Educational 
Department,  Woolite,  Inc.,  10614  Riverside 
Drive,  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 


UlaoUtc 

was  developed  especially  for  wash¬ 
ing  delicate  woolens.  No  shrinking, 
no  matting,  no  need  to  block. 


CasticDfe 

.  .  .  the  new  liquid  soap  that  keeps 
girdles  and  bras  "alive"  .  .  .  keeps 
their  colors  bright. 


Corn  Products  Refining  Company 


Show  your  girls  how  starching  will  keep  all  their  cottons,  blouses,  dresses 
and  petticoats  fresher,  lovelier,  new  looking  longer . . .  gives  them  that 
well-groomed  look. 

Just  one  quick  demonstration  with  NIAGARA®  INSTANT  LAUNDRY 
STARCH  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  starch  the  modern  way.  Just  swish  in 
cold  water— NIAGARA  dissolves  instantly! 

Every  girl  who  loves  “like-new"  cottons  and  bouffant  petticoats  (cotton 
or  nylon)  will  be  happy  to  learn  it’s  easy  to  starch— it’s  smart  to  starch— the 
economical  NIAGARA  way. 

Send  for  your  free  starching  leaflets:  “Starch  the  Quick  and  Easy  Way,” 
“Timely  Starching  Tips  for  Teenagers.”  Turn  to  coupon  section. 


Show  them  the  difference 
starching  makes! 
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We  Strive 
for  World 

UNITY 

United  States  is  host  to  the  Ninth  International  Congress  on  Home  Economics 

WOMEN  from  Europe.  Asi.i,  the  Far  East.  Africa,  and 
the  North  and  Soutli  American  continents— all  repre¬ 
senting  fields  of  home  economics— gathered  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  from  |ul\  28  to  August  2  to  exchange  ideas  on 
family  life  education,  nutrition,  homemaking  skills,  and  gen¬ 
eral  home  economics  education,  .\hout  l.()(K)  delegates  from 
.56  countries  attended  the  Ninth  international  ( Congress  on 
ffome  Ecotiomics.  held  for  the  first  time  in  .America. 

Five  cLiys  were  crowded  with  opportunities  to  become 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  foremost  home  economists  of 
the  world.  .\  general  feeling  of  friendliness  and  the  desire 
to  share  experiences  prevailed  at  every  meeting. 

Differences  in  language  and  professional  backgrounds  jrre- 
sented  no  barriers.  .Main  deleg.ites  spoke  English  as  well  as 
their  native  tongue  and  there  was  alw.iys  a  friendly  inter¬ 
preter  nearby  to  help  w  ith  language  difficulties.  Bright  blue 
name  tags  were  the  only  introductions  needed  to  start  an 
.inimated  conversation  on  home  economics. 

.At  the  general  .se.ssions  p.ipers  were  read  on  specific  sub¬ 
jects  of  education,  research,  public  information,  nutrition, 
child  care,  and  related  topics.  In  the  di.scussiou  groups  we 
ileveloped  various  points  based  on  the  general  session  and 


applied  them  to  our  own  experiences.  But  it  was  in  the 
informal  gatherings  at  breakfast,  lunch,  or  picnics  on  the 
campus  that  we  discovered  our  common  denominator— the 
desire  for  happy  homes  and  healthy  children  in  everx  nation. 

The  congeniaIit\  of  all  delegates  prompted  .Miss  Helen 
Benitez,  a  Philippine  delegate,  to  .say  that  “Foreign  policies 
might  well  be  left  to  home  economists  who  would  advance 
the  objective  of  peace  through  the  needs  of  the  home  and 
family.”  She  cited  the  first  V.  N.  seminar  for  .Asian  women 
held  last  year  in  Bangkok  where  “Women  from  the  most 
advanced  countries  found  a  common  interest  with  women 
from  the  most  backward  countries  in  their  homes,  their 
families,  and  their  children.” 

General  Sessions 

The  speeches  presented  at  the  general  sessions  were  ba.sed 
on  the  theme  of  the  congress;  “Education  in  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Relative  to  the  S(Kial  and  Economic  Conditions  of 
Individual  Countries.”  Delegates  from  many  nations  told 
how  home  economics  is  serving  their  people  throughout  life. 

keynoting  the  theme  of  the  congress,  .Miss  Gudrun  .Akre. 

(Continued  on  puae  55) 


Philippine  Ambassador,  Carlos  P.  Rcmulo,  talks  with  delegates  after  speak¬ 
ing  at  opening  session  of  Ninth  International  Congress  on  Home  Economics. 


Three  home  economists  from  India  and 
Pakistan  display  lovely  native  costumes. 


Sister  Mary  Edward  Walsh  at¬ 
tended  as  a  U.S.  representative. 


Women  from  South  America  and  Great 
Britain  talk  with  AHEA  new  president. 


I 
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My  mother  is  a  home  economist  and  from  the  start 
the  family  assumed  I  would  follow  in  her  hwtsteps. 
All  went  according  to  Hoyle  in  grammar  schmil.  Home  eco¬ 
nomic's  a)urses  were  required  of  all  girls  and  they  were  fun. 
Then  came  high  schcx)!. 

Girls  of  this  age  have  to  lx*  Somelxxly  Important,  or  as 
thc\  think,  it’s  important  to  lx*  popular.  Even  as  a  freshman 
1  quickK  noted  that  the  popular  girls  in  our  large  high 
school  were  not  interested  in  home  economics.  .\s  a  rule  the 
girls  routed  into  home  economic-s  were  on  the  slow  side. 
RareK  were  they  girls  with  college  plans. 

1  shied  away  from  home  economics  then  and  had  no  dif- 
Hc>ilt\  at  home,  even  when  the  discussion  of  college  training 
came  up.  Oc'C'asionally  1  dropjied  a  few  hints  that  perhaps 
home  ec<momics  wasn’t  necessars,  that  a  girl  could  be  a 
go(xl  c(x>k  without  majoring  in  hxxls. 

To  prove  m\  point,  I  would  ask  what  dish  my  parents 
would  like  me  to  fix.  When  they  told  me,  1  fisluxl  out  a  re¬ 
liable  rec'ii>e  for  making  it  from  my  home-economics-trained 
mother’s  collcotion.  I  followed  directions  to  a  T  with  good 
results  and  gave  no  thought  to  the  home  economists,  nsu- 
.dl>  with  a  fo(xl  CMimpany.  who  develoix'd  the  recipe  and 
who  were  responsible  for  its  Ix^ing  reliable. 

When  it  came  time  to  decide  on  college  and  w  hat  course 
to  take,  my  father  started  talking  about  a  girl  preparing  her¬ 
self  for  life  b\  taking  home  economics.  He  always  ended  by 
sa\  ing.  “NN’herever  you  live,  regardless  of  w  hether  vou  marr>' 
or  remain  a  bachelor  girl,  you  will  have  a  home.  Home 
ecoiu)mics  w  ill  help  you  do  a  gcxxl  job  of  homemaking.  You 
w  ill  know  how  to  do  it.  .And  you  can  alw  ays  fall  back  on  the 
siH*cialized  training  to  earn  a  living  if  necessary.” 

After  x'isiting  a  few  campuses.  I  decided  to  cast  my  lot 
with  home  economics  at  Iowa  State.  And  1  discovered  that 
a  low  IQ  might  be  satisfactory  for  a  home  economics  high 
school  student,  but  a  high  one,  and  the  ability  to  work,  were 
helpful  for  home  economics  on  the  college  level. 

Frequently  during  the  summer  between  my  freshman  and 


sophomore  years  other  school  pastures  appeared  greener.  I 
complained  about  the  pity  of  having  only  one  college  life 
and  spending  it  studying  subjects  that  did  not  interest  me. 
Finally  my  parents  said  I  did  not  have  to  go  back  to  Iowa 
State.  And,  as  you  might  expect,  that  made  me  realize  how 
much  1  wanted  to  return. 

To  bring  this  part  of  my  confession  story  to  a  quick  end, 
by  the  time  I  entered  my  junior  year  1  Ixdieved  all  college 
girls  w  ho  did  not  study  home  economics  were  making  a  mis¬ 
take.  1  became  a  crusader  that  put  my  father’s  efforts  to 
shame. 

Following  graduation  I  t(X)k  a  position  as  foods  writer  on 
a  national  magazine  and  earned  my  living  in  a  fascinating 
home  economics  job.  When  1  decided  to  give  full  time  to 
my  home,  I  continued  to  u.se  home  economics  every  day. 
•And  my  father’s  triumph  came  when  m\  baby  daughter  was 
less  than  a  month  old  and  1  said,  ”1  hope  Janet  will  want  to 
study  home  economics  and  my  three  sons  w’ill  marry  home 
economists.” 

The  greatest  gift  I’ve  received  from  home  economics  is  an 
attitude.  I  feel  that  my  job  as  a  wife,  as  the  mother  of  four 
active  youngsters,  and  as  manager  of  the  household  is  the 
most  important  and  rewarding  job  I  could  have.  .And  I’m 
amazed  at  how  many  women,  with  other  college  majors,  dis¬ 
agree  with  me. 

My  outlook  helps  sustain  me  through  the  frustrations— the 
children  fighting,  the  glass  of  milk  spilled  on  the  floor,  the 
washing  machine  that  stops  working,  the  housecleaning  never 
quite  finished— that  are  a  part  of  my  daily  life. 

Next  1  have  confidence  in  myself  as  a  homemaker.  I  know 
I’m  not  an  ideal  housekeeper,  a  fancy  cook,  or,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  a  perfect  mother,  but  I’m  not  worrying  alx^ut  it. 
I  believe  my  knowledge  helps  me  do  a  relatively  gcxxl  job. 

Nutrition  is  a  problem  for  many  young  mothers  1  know. 
With  all  the  attention  diet  his  received  during  the  war  and 
since,  the\  are  aware  of  its  great  importance.  Bnt  few  have 
really  made  an  effort  to  learn  the  fundamentals.  .As  a  result. 


"My  Thanks  to 

A  young  homemaker,  mother,  and  writer  tells  what  her  training  has 

By  BETSY  McCRACKEN 
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they  worry-aiul  (Kcasionally  even  feel  guilty-aboul  the 
(|iiality  of  the  meals  they  serve  their  families  and  esijecially 
their  children. 

They  complain  about  grocery  shopping.  Thev  want  to  be 
sensible  and  thrifty  sh*)ppers,  but  few  Irofher  to  make  a  list. 
Studies  show  that  70  per  cent  of  fotnl  buying  is  on  impulse. 
It’s  no  wonder  many  women  fear  the  meals  they  serve  are 
inadetpiate. 

U’ith  a  home  economics  background,  meal  planning  is 
easy.  The  home  economist  dwsn’t  fret  about  whether  her 
husband  and  children  are  eating  the  correct  fo<Kls.  She  sees 
to  it  that  they  are. 

Once  in  a  while  such  knowledge  can  lx*  a  worrs  .  Bobby, 
my  three-year-old,  decided  he  didn't  care  much  about  food 
when  he  was  a  year  old.  It  was  painfni  to  me  t«)  watch  him 
day  after  day  push  his  meat  away  and  refuse  orange  juice 
or  any  other  source  of  vitamin  C.  But  I  knew  I  must  hide  my 
concern  and  try  a  positive  approach.  I  gave  him  little  serv¬ 
ings,  tried  to  make  his  plate  prett\  and  included  a  variety  of 
textures.  t“olors,  and  shaix*s.  .Miove  all.  I  tlidn’t  urge  him  to 
eat— hard  as  it  was  to  keep  from  doing  so. 

Eventually  the  technique  paid  off.  Now  he's  a  grand  little 
eater  and  has  a  well-balanced  diet  liecause  he  likes  all  kinds 
of  ftKKls.  He  amazed  my  neighbor  wht)  invited  him  to  dinner 
rec'ently.  She  w  as  so  surprised  to  see  him  eat  tw  o  big  helpings 
of  salad  and  polish  off  his  plate  that  she  kindb  forgase  him 
for  spilling  his  dessert  on  the  dining-nM)m  carpet. 

Young  mothers  are  anxious  about  what  is  right  or  wrong 
for  their  children.  They  are  conhised,  and  it’s  no  wonder, 
considering  the  contradiction  of  advice  they  get  from  all 
sources. 

The  home  economist  has  the  background  to  evaluate  the 
child  rearing  tips  she  receives  and  develop  a  philosophy  of 
her  own.  .\nd  jicrhaps  she’s  sensible  enough  not  to  lx*  t<x) 
disturbed  when  she  throws  her  philosopln  to  the  winds 
(K'casionally— after  spending  a  rainy  day  c(M)pe<l  up  with  a 
bunch  of  fretful  children. 


Home  furnishings  are  both  a  joy  and  a  problem  to  most 
women.  College  art  classes  help  even  the  untalented,  such  as 
1.  Those  of  us  who  haven’t  the  knack  of  making  striking 
color  schemes  and  arrangements  at  least  avoid  grievous 
errors. 

I  Ix'lieve  if  you  w  ere  to  come  with  me  to  visit  my  friends, 
you  could  pick  o»it  which  ones  had  home  economics  training. 
Not  that  their  homes  are  elalxirate.  But  they  have  furnished 
their  homes  tastefully  and  practically,  and,  in  many  cases, 
thev’ve  done  so  without  putting  a  big  dent  in  the  budget. 

Being  an  immaculate  housekeeper  isn’t  considered  the 
pinnacle  of  virtue  it  once  was.  Perhaps  the  home  economist 
has  contributed  to  this  feeling.  She  is  likely  to  believe  that 
an  hour  sjxi’iit  w  ith  the  children  at  the  park  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  a  spotless  kitchen  floor;  that  attending  a  commu- 
nit\  or  church  meeting  is  a  gcxxl  excuse  for  a  layer  of  dust. 

But  w  hen  it  comes  time  to  tackle  the  cleaning,  she  can  do 
a  (juicker  and  more  efficient  job  of  it.  She’s  learned  skills 
that  speerl  the  jobs,  places  where  she  can  successfully  cut 
corners.  She’s  alert  to  all  the  new  techniques  and  the  new 
e«piipment. 

Being  on  the  lookout  for  new  ideas  to  make  homemaking 
easier  and  more  pleasant  isn’t  necessarily  a  monopoly  of 
home  economists.  But  you  can  just  alx)ut  count  on  a  home 
economist  being  ojxm  to  new  ideas. 

1  alwa\s  l(X)k  forward  to  chatting  over  a  cup  of  coffee 
with  one  of  my  college  friends,  now  a  homemaker,  mother, 
and  leader  in  our  Itx-al  h»)me  economics  did)  as  well  as 
countless  other  community  activities.  She  is  sure  to  have  an 
interesting  activity  to  report— a  new  dessert  that’s  short  on 
calories,  a  game  that’s  fun  for  a  children’s  party,  a  trick  to 
short-cut  housekeeping,  an  easy  decorating  idea  to  pretty  up 
the  house.  I’m  always  stimulated  by  her  visits. 

With  all  the  ways  home  economics  applies  to  my  life  from 
sunup  to  sundown,  it’s  no  wonder  that  I’m  gratefid  for  my 
training,  and  that  I  hope  my  daughter  can  have  all  the 
advantages  of  home  economic's,  too. 


Home  Economics!^^ 


meant  to  her  triple  role.  An  inspiration  for  you  and  your  students 
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Let's  Irain  Better  Baby  Sitters 

We  must  take  action  to  improve 

this  ever-widening  field  of  student  activity 


f^\ 


Hay! 

Foster  service  please. 


rlrrlHT  l*ri«ilurt<  To 

BEC!.\USE  family  patterns  continue  to  change  and 

become  more  c-omplex,  the  demand  for  better  baby  sitters 
grows  apace  with  the  need  for  more  of  the.se  parent  helfrers. 
Teachers  are  aware  that  "baby  sitting  has  become  a  part  of 
onr  culture.”'  W'e  have  a  responsibility  to  prepare  our  stu¬ 
dents  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  comparatively  new,  but 
ever-widening  field  of  student  employment.  We  cannot 
merely  assent  to  the  fact;  we  must  take  action.  The  tech- 
nicpies  suggested  and  the  resources  mentioned  in  this  pajx'r 
\\  ill  help  our  students  to  satisfx  the  retpiirements  for  success¬ 
ful  baby  sitting. 

First  of  all,  let  us  amsider  the  need  for  training  our  .stu¬ 
dents  for  the  important  job  of  baby  sitting  and  realize,  as 
well,  the  grow  ing  number  of  our  girls  who  are  involved  in 
this  field  of  employment.  Those  of  us  who  teach  in  city 
.sch(H)ls  know  that  at  least  fift\  per  cent  of  the  girls  employed 
after  school  or  on  weekends  are  baby  sitters.  These  girls  are 
doing  what  our  grandmothers,  aunts,  or  older  sisters  did  as 
a  matter  of  course  (and  are  getting  paid  for  it)  but,  how 
many  of  them  are  doing  as  gO(xl  a  job?  This  is  an  opportu- 
nit\  for  us  to  prepare  not  only  better  baby  sitters  for  today, 
but  Iretter  mothers  for  tomorrow . 

.\n  effective  training  program  could  be  easily  correlated 
with  classes  in  guidanc-e,  homemaking,  or  religion.  It  should 
Ik*  given  at  the  l)eginning  of  the  .school  year  and  preferably 
to  freshmen.  Such  a  program  would  be  a  service  both  to  stu¬ 
dents  and  community.-  It  would  provide  intelligent,  reliable 
baby  sitters  and  satisfied,  grateful  parents.  Several  prelimi- 

Sinter  Virgil  Marie  is  a  homemaking  teacher  at  Loretto  High 
School,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 


By  SISTER  VIRGIL  MARIE 

nary  steps  must  condition  the  student  if  she  is  to  derive  any 
real  benefit  from  the  specific  preparation  for  her  baby  sitting 
duties. 

The  first  step  is  to  make  the  prospective  baby  sitter  feel 
her  need  for  help  in  the  important  job  she  is  alx)ut  to  under¬ 
take.  That  can  Irest  be  accomplished  by  discussing  the  varied 
responsibilities  that  the  baby  sitter  must  assume.  She  must, 
alxwe  all,  keep  her  charge  safe  and  happy.  This,  Marion 
Lowndes  says,  is  the  prime  duty  of  every  baby  sitter.*  She 
must  have  training  in  infant  feeding,  in  the  preparation  of 
simple  meals,  and  she  must  lx>  acquainted  with  the  play 
habits  and  interests  of  small  children.  Class  discussions  cen¬ 
tered  around  such  topics  will  bring  to  light  the  demands 
that  will  be  made  on  her  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
children. 

To  be  properly  motivated,  she  must  be  guided  in  exam¬ 
ining  her  reasons  for  wanting  to  do  this  kind  of  work.  She 
should  a.sk  herself  what  she  would  expect  if  the  child  were 
hers,  what  else  is  to  be  gaimxl  other  than  money,  and  finalK , 
what  she  can  do  to  enrich  the  child’s  life.  This  last  point  could 
be  emphasized  bv  assigning  a  paper  to  lx*  w  ritten  w  ith  this 
as  its  theme.  The  qualifications  exix*cted  in  a  gcxxl  baby 
sitter  could  be  presented  in  a  panel  discussion,  quiz  pro¬ 
gram,  or  s(K*iodrama.  The  effective  u.se  of  bulletin  Ixiards, 
the  sch(X)l  publications,  and  attractive  posters  would  help  to 
sell  the  best  motives  for  baby  sitting  and  create  a  desire  to 
know  more  about  it. 

The  final  step  in  this  orientation  is  to  indicate  the  specific, 
personal  qualifications,  and  general  recjuirements  set  up  b\ 
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child  care  authorities.  Here  reading  and  note-taking  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  Ix'tter  understanding  of  the  nec'essitN  of  being  a  good 
baby  sitter.  In  several  recent  issues  of  Co-ed,  there  are  listed 
important  tips*  and  pointers’  as  well  as  information  on  fees.* 
These  listings  give  focus  to  baby  sitting  as  important  busi¬ 
ness. 

.■Vmong  the  abundance  of  significant  reading  materials  for 
those  who  are  being  prepared  to  be  l)etter  baby  sitters,  there 
are  two  works  that  head  the  list:  a  small  book,  A  Manual  for 
Baby  Sitters,  by  Marion  Lowndes,  and  a  pamphlet.  Your 
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Child  Grotes  Up.'  Both  of  these  highlight  correct  attitudes 
tow  ard  the  job,  the  employer,  and  the  child. 

A  number  of  homemaking  textbcxiks  cover  the  subject  well 
and  contain  many  suggestions  for  aiding  the  teacher  in  plan¬ 
ning  her  program.  The  most  valuable  and  best  suited  to  the 
needs  and  abilities  of  ninth  graders  are:  Sharing,  Family 
Living,  L.  Baxter,  M.  Justin,  and  L.  Rust,  pp.  219-223;  Young 
Folks  at  Home,  F.  Harris  and  T.  Kauffman,  pp.  378-384; 
Adventuring  in  Home  Living,  H.  Hatcher  and  M.  Andrews, 
pp.  446-489;  Teen-Agers,  \V.  Bauer  and  H.  Shacter,  pp.  232- 
234,  p.  237;  Living  and  Learning  with  Children,  M.  Smart 


and  R.  Smart,  Chap.  18-19.  This  material  could  be  assigned 
for  reading  to  provide  information  for  class  discussions  or 
utilized  by  a  smaller  group  for  a  panel.  The  suggested  assign¬ 
ments  following  the  reading  material  in  each  book  would 
serve  very  well  for  supplementarx-  work.  Current  magazines 
and  newspapers  add  new  zest. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  begin  the  most  important  phase  in 
the  program.  It  would  do  little  good  and  much  harm  if  we 
should  plant  the  desire  for  knowledge,  strengthen  it  with 
proper  motives,  protect  it  with  specific  understandings,  and 
then  presume  that  our  baby  sitter  was  ready  to  do  her  job 
well.  It  is  essential  that  she  know  at  least  the  rudiments  of 
child  care.^  She  must  know  the  child,  that  as  a  human  being 
he  has  rights  as  well  as  duties.  She  must  know  something 
about  his  physical,  emotional,  and  social  needs.*  If  she  knows 
the  fundamentals  of  growth  and  development  in  the  child, 
she  will  be  calm  and  relaxed,  accepting  the  child  as  he  is 
with  his  needs  and  capacities  and  allow  him  to  go  at  his  own 
pace.® 

Such  preparation  as  this  gives  her  security,  balance  in 
emergencies,  and  real  enjoyment  in  her  work.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  procedures,  the  use  of  films  and  filmstrips  dealing 
with  child  care  would  be  most  helpful  and  stimulating.  One 
of  the  best  means  of  seeing  all  these  theories  in  action  is  to 
watch  small  children  working  and  playing  in  a  play  school, 
nursery,  kindergarten,  or  first  grade.**  Obserx’ing  small  groups 
of  children  and  noting  their  reactions  while  they  are  playing 
games  or  listening  to  stories  or  music  is  an  excellent  means 
for  preparing  the  baby  sitter  to  do  her  job  well.** 

Some  time  should  be  given  to  the  child’s  foixl  needs  and 
how  to  help  him  develop  good  food  habits.  The  baby  sitter 
should  be  able  to  prepare  simple  fowls  and  learn  to  enjoy 
feeding  her  small  charges.'-  If  she  would  adopt  these  simple 
rules,  feeding  the  small  child  would  be  her  most  pleasant 
duty. 

Take  it  easy— give  him  plenty  of  time  to  enjoy  his  food. 
Not  too  hot,  please.  Insure  eating  comfort— posture— seating. 
Have  small  serxings.  Spoon  feed— until  he  is  used  to  the 
“feel”  of  the  strange  new  tool.  Use  helpful  tools— junior-sized 
I  Continued  on  page  81) 
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Most  CX)1’PLES  furnish  only  one  home  in  a  lifetime. 

If  the\  are  suecessful.  well  and  good!  If  not,  their  mis¬ 
takes  are  eostU  ones.  Poor  choices  are  the  result  of  not 
knowing  some  of  the  problems  that  lie  ahead. 

.Not  long  ago  the  daughter  of  a  good  friend  of  mine  asked 
me  to  her  home  to  dinner.  .Mice  was  newly  married,  and  she 
and  .\1  were  furnishing  an  inexpensive,  one-lHulroom  apart¬ 
ment  in  a  Lt)s  .\ngeles  suburb. 

1  knew  that  .Alice  had  Ijeen  given  about  S1,.5(X)  to  furnish 
their  first  home,  and  I  was  eager  to  see  what  she  had  done. 

I  was  greatly  disappointed  w  hen  1  saw  some  of  the  mistakes 
she  had  made. 

.A  few  weeks  later  Betts  and  Bob  invited  me  to  see  their 
first  apartment.  Betts  ssas  a  former  student  of  mine  in  a 
home  furnishings  class  in  the  home  economics  department  at 
I’CX.A.  Here  sve  help  students  approach  a  home  furnishings 
Inlying  program  svith  an  oser-all  plan  in  mind— both  a  finan¬ 
cial  and  a  decorating  plan.  The  stors  of  these  tsvo  couples 
svill  illustrate  the  points  in  each  of  these  plans. 

Well  start  svith  .Alice  and  Al’s  apartment.  .Alice  hail 
splurged  nearls  S3(M)  on  expensise  sterling,  elaborate  china, 
.Old  formal  glassssare.  On  the  other  hand,  she  had  skimped 
on  the  dining  table  and  chairs.  The  inferior  finish  on  the 
dining  room  table  shovsed  spots  and  irregularities.  To  hold 
such  elaborate  silver  and  cut  crsstal,  it  .should  base  been  a 
more  promising  piece  of  furniture. 

She  and  .Al  had  gone  oserboard  on  an  eight-foot  sofa 
ss  hich  must  have  cost  around  $.500.  The  $200  draperies  ss  ere 
much  too  rich  tor  a  tiny,  tsvo-room  place,  or  for  svhat  might 
later  be  a  tsso-ln-droom  apartment.  Their  $400  console  tele¬ 
vision  ssas  a  piece  of  furniture,  oversized  and  sers  expen¬ 
sive.  It  need  not  have  lieen. 

It  is  better  to  bus  the  best  quality  in  simpler  construction 
rather  than  a  cheap  qu.ility  in  an  expensive  construction. 
In  chairs,  for  example,  a  goixl  upholstered  chair  svith  coil 
springs  is  relatively  expensive.  There  are  nine  to  tsvelve  svell- 
tempered,  heavy-grade,  steel  coils  in  an  average  chair.  Thes 
are  placed  close  enough  together  to  prevent  sagging  and 
each  spring  is  tied  securely  eight  times  svith  strong  tss  ine. 
Then  there  is  a  firm  fabric  covering  over  the  springs  to  pre¬ 
vent  .seepage  of  the  filling  and  a  good  muslin  cover  to  hold 
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the  stuffing  in  place  permanently.  The  upholstery  is  resistant 
to  ssear,  soil,  and  fading.  For  these  tsvo  young  people,  I 
svould  stress  the  importance  of  quality  and  advi.se  stretching 
out  purcha.ses  tsvo.  three,  or  even  five  years  in  order  to  get 
the  Isest  thes  can  afford  in  basic  pieces. 

I  svould  have  told  them  a  fess  facts.  Purchase  a  goixl  chair 
of  less  exix’iisive  construction  rather  than  compromise  on  any 
of  the  essential  features  of  a  coil  spring  chair.  .A  good,  flat 
spring  type  is  thoroughly  .satisfactors  or  a  ss  ell-made  svebbed 
chair  could  do. 

Furniture  cannot  lx*  judged  necessarily  bs  its  face  value. 
Knoss  svhat  kind  of  joints  are  used.  Don’t  bus  furniture  in 
svhich  svixxl  pieces  butt  and  are  f.istened  svith  merely  nails 
or  scresvs.  Corner  blixks  reinforce  the  joints  in  svell-made 
furniture,  joints  mas  be  dosveled  (fastened  ssith  a  svoixfen 
pin  and  glued)  or  mortised  and  tenoneil  (a  joint  in  svhich 
a  rectangular  extension  of  one  piece  is  glueil  into  a  rectangu¬ 
lar  six'ket  of  another  piec-e). 

In  drasser  construction  dovetailed  corners  .ue  a  sign  of 
good  qualits  (pieces  are  notched  to  fit  together).  Bottoms 
of  drasvers  should  lx*  raised  rather  than  flush  ss  ith  the  siiles 
and  reinforced  svith  svixxl  blocks  glued  to  the  underside. 

Storage  cabinets  tixlas  are  made  to  be  versatile.  Their 
inferior  arrangement  ix*rmits  functional  arrangements  for  any 
given  purpose.  Many  of  these  cabinets  proviile  storage  needs 
for  china,  silversvare,  and  table  linen  or  can  be  used  for  fx*d- 
riMim  dressers  for  lingerie  or  halx*rda.shers’.  The  trays  and  com- 
ixutments  are  .so  ilimensioned  as  to  accommixl.ite  the  con¬ 
tents  svith  perfect  order. 

Alice  and  .Al’s  furniture  ssas  too  large  to  fit  into  their 
average-sized  rixims.  Scale  or  size  of  furuitiire  is  so  impor¬ 
tant  in  getting  the  greatest  effect  of  space  into  these  rooms. 
The  problems  confronting  a  furniture  designer  mas  be  de¬ 
fined  bs  the  svords  “area  space’’  or  “cubic  area”  of  a  given 
room  or  the  space  sve  live  in. 

The  ness  concept  of  contemporary  furniture  design  is  .seen 
in  lightls  scaled  pieces  and  in  the  use  of  the  rixim  divider 
to  create  tsvo  separate  areas  visualls  but  not  phs  sicallv.  Such 
a  room  divider  made  of  planes  of  svixxl  set  into  a  linear  brass 
structure  svould  give  a  feeling  of  visual  units  to  this  tiny 
apartment.  A  small  chest  of  drasvers  resting  on  a  light  brass 
base  could  also  give  this  same  feeling  of  lightness,  instead  of 
the  heavy  ornate  chest  they  chose. 

Furniture  should  be  thought  of  in  relation  to  space,  not 
as  individual  units.  This  concept  of  visual  scale  and  appear¬ 
ance  is  the  idea  l>ehind  the  nesser,  lighter  look  in  contem¬ 
porary  furnishings,  and  ssas  overlooked  completely  by  this 
young  couple. 

In  striking  contrast,  1  sass  the  first  home  of  Betts  and 
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Bob.  Betty  was  a  former  student  of  mine  and  successfully 
completed  her  first  home  on  a  limited  budget  by  following 
a  carefidly  worked  out  financial  plan.  For  e.xample,  she  used 
cotton  crash  bagging  material  called  osnaburg  at  59  cents 
a  yard  instead  of  expensive  drapery  fabric.  She  bought 
“seconds”  in  china  which  were  relatively  flawless  and  which 
can  be  Imught  at  about  half  the  cost  of  so-called  “firsts.” 

Bettv  and  Bob  also  bought  two  S25  chairs  with  flat-spring 
t\pe  construction  and  two  $15  chairs  with  the  webbed  up- 
holsterx'  which  are  a  less  expensive  construction.  These  were 
definitely  not  a  compromi.se  on  the  essential  features  of  a 
gcMxl  coil-spring  txpe  of  chair. 

The  double  dresser  they  Iwught  for  SKK)  did  not  look  like 
an  as.semble-it-yourself  piece  at  one-half  the  price,  but  it 
was.  It  came  complete  with  instructions,  screws  and  glue,  in 
a  pale  ash  wo(k1,  and  they  finished  it  themselves  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  shade  of  driftwood. 

Betty  and  Bob  did  a  thoroughly  piofe.ssional-l(H)king  job 
on  some  ladder  back  chairs  which  were  precut  and  had  the 
simplicity  of  some  eighteenth-centurx-  chairs.  The  seat  mate¬ 
rial  was  washable  plastic  impregnated  roj^e;  the  chairs  t(X)k 
a  black  enamel,  dull  luster  finish.  They  gave  it  a  silky  hand- 
rubbed  oil  finish. 

They  made  a  chair  and  ottoman  fully  upholstered  of  kiKK-k- 
down  furniture  technicjue.  This  came  in  prestained  beech- 
wood  sections  which  they  locked  together  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  pieces  had  very  gcxKl-looking  ready-made  covers.  Cost: 
$125. 

They  used  a  classic  dropleaf  table  w  hich  came  in  a  $f^) 
kit  in  cherr\w(xxl  ready  to  lx*  finished. 

Bett\  and  Bob  made  their  own  sofa  and  their  desk  by 
using  flush  slab  d(X)rs.  The  desk  was  made  w  ith  a  slab  d(X)r 
and  tapered  wxxxl  legs  with  brass  ferrules.  Bob  secured  a 
large  bircb  d(X)r  2'6”  x  7”;  a  standard  75"  foam  rubber  3" 
mattress  and  lx)lsters  were  upholstered  in  strijn'd  cotton  and 
placed  on  the  d(x)r,  and  the  remaining  space  on  the  slab  was 
devoted  to  an  end  table.  Tapered  wxmxI  legs  were  fastened 
to  the  slab  in  three  places,  at  each  end  and  in  the  center. 
Cost;  Slot). 

In  ch(X)sing  their  rug.  this  couple  realized  that  th»'\  needed 
to  consider  color.  Soft,  c«x)l  colors  make  a  nxrm  appear  larger. 
Bright,  warm  colors  w  ill  make  it  appear  smaller.  They  knew 
also  that  floral  designs  are  attractive  with  provincial  and 
early  American  furniture  and  that  solid  colors  and  sculptured 
patterns  are  appropriate  for  formal  and  for  cxmtemporary 
interiors.  They  realized  that  a  simple,  solid  color  would  suit 
them  best.  .\nd  since  density  of  pile  in  a  rug  is  the  Ix'st 
indication  of  rug  (juality,  they  cho.se  one  that  had  a  good 
(piality  but  not  an  exceptionally  high  pile. 


They  used  as  few  pieces  as  possible  in  order  to  maintain 
the  feeling  of  openness.  Colors  and  textures  were  repeated 
and  carried  from  one  room  to  another. 

You  can  see  that  Betty  and  Bob  approached  their  home 
furnishings  buying  problem  with  an  over-all  plan  in  mind,  a 
mental  picture  of  a  decorating  plan  and  a  financial  plan.  To 
fit  their  “burlap  budget”:  (1)  they  determined  the  mootl 
they  wanted  in  the  house,  whether  it  was  to  be  contem¬ 
porary,  provincial,  or  traditional;  (2)  then  they  tried  to 
achieve  that  feeling  w  ithin  the  financial  limits  they  set  for 
themselves. 

Of  course,  Bettv  had  had  experience  in  making  explora¬ 
tory  buying  trips  to  furniture  stores  as  a  classr(K)m  project. 
Often  girls  in  home  furnishings  classes  find  it  necessary  to 
make  rather  drastic  revisions  in  their  original  furnishings 
plans  after  these  trips.  To  keep  within  the  predetermined 
financial  limits  they  have  to  start  eliminating  such  items  as 
decorator  lamps.  100  per  cent  wool  carpeting,  and  rich 
draperies.  Then  the\  try  to  find  substitutes. 

It  is  all  right  to  splurge  on  one  wonderfid  decorative  ob¬ 
ject.  such  as  a  painting,  a  piece  of  sculpture,  a  fabric,  or  a 
decorative  screen  to  set  the  tone  for  the  r(X)m  and  give  it 
ch.iracter,  but  it  should  not  make  ever\thing  else  l{X)k  out 
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Each  student  used  a  different  pattern  and  developed  her  own  ideas. 
Girls  drew  numbers  from  a  box;  matched  them  with  patterns  on  table. 


Double- 

Purpose 

Examination 

By  MARY  M.  FULTON 


More  than  a  test  of  skill,  this  project 
brought  happiness  to  students  and 
children  outside  the  classroom 


H.WE  you  ever  heard  of  an  examination  that  was  a 
happy  experience?  It  isn’t  the  usurd  connotation  placed 
on  the  testing  of  knowledge  and  skill.  However,  it  can  hap¬ 
pen.  Just  ask  some  of  the  home  economics  students  at  Port 
Chester  Senior  High  School.  They  will  tell  you  that  at  last 
they  have  taken  an  exam  that  not  only  brought  happiness  to 
themselves  but  also  to  several  members  of  the  “lollipop  set.” 
In  fact,  one  student  remarked,  “I  shall  never  forget  the  ex¬ 
pression  on  those  little  girls’  faces.  Money  can  never  buy  the 
thrill  it  gave  me  to  give  a  bit  of  happiness  to  someone  else.” 

As  a  special  project,  the  homemaking  department  of  Port 
Chester  Senior  High  School,  decided  to  give  a  practical  ex¬ 
amination  to  students  in  second  and  third  year  clothing 
classes.  However,  the  project  was  to  be  more  than  a  test 
of  skill.  .\11  the  girls  were  to  have  the  fun  of  creating 
.something  for  someone.  It  was  then  that  I  thought  of 
cooperating  with  the  .\merican  Junior  Red  Cross  in  the 
making  of  dresses  for  unfortunate  little  girls. 

To  make  this  worthwhile  project  an  actuality  required  the 
planning  and  cooperation  of  many  people.  First  there  were 
two  cla.sses  of  my  students  at  Port  Chester  High  School. 
Then  there  was  the  Red  Cross,  as  well  as  the  faculty  and 
students  of  Graham  School  at  Hastings-on-Hudson.  Each 
contributed  to  this  satisfying  experience. 

The  examination  took  place  in  May.  The  students  worked 
in  the  classroom  so  that  they  could  use  the  sewing  equip¬ 
ment.  I  selected  the  pattern  designs  which  were  used  so  that 
the  making  of  the  garments  would  be  comparable  in  sewing 
techniques.  However,  each  student  used  a  different  pattern 

Miss  Fulton  is  senior  member  of  the  homemaking  department 
of  the  Port  Chester  High  School,  Port  Chester,  New  York. 


Students  selected  their  own  fabrics,  the  trimmings,  and  color 
schemes.  Each  one  cuts  her  fabric  from  a  different  pattern. 


so  that  the  project  became  an  individual  matter.  For  this 
test,  \’ogue  patterns  were  used. 

On  the  day  of  the  pattern  selection,  I  carefully  placed  a 
number  on  each  pattern  and  a  corresponding  number  on  a 
box.  Then  each  student  drew  a  number  from  the  box  and 
her  eyes  immediately  darted  to  the  patterns  on  the  table 
wondering  which  one  belonged  to  her.  This  little  ceremony 
was  filled  with  excitement.  There  were  many  “ohs”  and 
“ahs”  as  the  girls  scrutinized  each  other’s  pattern  before  the 
actual  work  began. 

Each  student  studied  her  pattern  carefully  and  then  de¬ 
cided  on  the  fabric  and  findings  she  needed.  The  choice  of 
trimmings  and  finishing  details  was  left  entirely  to  the  stu¬ 
dent.  ’The  money  to  purchase  these  items  was  provided  by 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  as  a  community  service  project  of  the 
Westchester  Countv,  New  York  chapter,  American  Junior 
Red  Cross. 
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Fun  for  both  the  students  and  the  little  girls.  The  dresses  ore  slipped  on;  students  add  finishing  touches. 


The  girls  worked  for  individuality  and  perfection  of  de¬ 
tail.  No  two  garments  were  alike  as  to  design  and  fabric. 
.\t  the  end  of  the  project,  the  garments  were  graded,  using 
the  following  score  card: 


Clothing  Score  Cord 

Points  Perfect 

Score 

I.  General  appearance  40 

A.  Appropriate  for  individual  10 

B.  Suitable  for  occatien  5 

C.  Design  and  fabric  coordinated  10 

D.  Color  combination  5 

E.  Fit  of  garment  S 

F.  Proper  choice  of  accessories  5 

II.  Workmanship  SO 

A.  Cutting  5 

B.  Seams  S 

C.  Hems  10 

D.  Closings— tippers  10 

E.  Sleeves  10 

F.  Finishes,  quality  (bond  or  machine)  10 

III.  Economics  Aspects  10 

A.  Practical,  washable  S 

B.  Money  saved  by  making  3 

C.  Worth  the  money  spent 

(what  is  the  total  cost?)  2 


Total  Score  100 

Of  course,  the  grand  finale  was  the  trip  to  the  Graham 
School,  a  lovely  place  overlooking  the  Hudson  River,  where 
orphanage  children  live  as  one  happy  family.  The  Red  Cross 
arranged  the  trip,  taking  the  students  to  the  school  by  car. 

Each  student  arrived  carrying  her  dress  over  her  arm— a 
gay  sight  to  be  sure.  Soon  they  were  busy  slipping  perky 


dresses  over  tiny  heads.  The  girls  tried  to  act  calm  as  they 
saw  the  array  of  bright  new  dresses  which  soon  would  be 
their  ver\  own.  Some  bowed  their  pigtailed  heads  in  shy¬ 
ness.  Some  grinned  in  merry  toothless  fashion.  But  all  showed 
delight  at  the  prospect  of  having  a  new  dress.  .\nd  it  was 
fun  for  each  student.  .A  touch  here,  a  touch  there  to  make 
her  little  girl  look  darling.  Around  this  group  stood  the  adults 
watching  with  many  an  admiring  glance  at  the  beautiful 
handiwork. 

It  was  interesting  to  observe  a  “student  mother”  take  her 
little  girl  by  the  hand  and  lead  her  to  a  special  spot  so  that 
she  might  take  her  picture.  This  attention  was  a  special  treat 
for  the  child  and  a  rewarding  and  satisfying  e.\perience  for 
the  student. 


Each  student  arrives  at  school  carrying  bright  colored 
dress  over  her  arm;  matches  dress  to  a  little  girl. 
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Keys  to  Success  in  Teachi 


in 

Problem-solving  and 

creative  methods  of  presentation 


•  Homemaking  education  has  a  responsibility  today  in  helping  individuals 
to  become  good  consumers— to  sjxmd  their  dollars  wisely. 

Knowledge  of  fabrics  and  their  care  is  essential  if  satisfaction  is  to  be 
obtained  from  purchases  of  fabrics  or  ready-made  clothing.  Yet,  many 
teachers  claim  it  is  difficult  to  arouse  interest  in  this  type  of  unit. 

What  students  need  can  be  what  students  want  if  a  classroom  situation 
is  provided  where  they  have  an  opportunity  to  find  answers  to  questions  of 
concern  to  them.  Here  are  some  keys  to  developing  and  maintaining  interest 
in  a  textiles  unit  through  using  the  problem-solving  method. 


Key  1.  Pre-Plan  Before  Planning 
with  Students 


Long  before  the  day  arrives  to  start  a  unit  in  filxrs  and 
fabrics,  you  as  a  teacher  will  want  to  pre-plan  in  terms  of 
preparing  to  help  students  find  answers  to  questions  or  prob¬ 
lems  of  concern  to  them.  This  is  the  time  to  discover  pupil 
needs  by  ob.serving  the  clothing  they  wear  or  by  listening 
for  clues  as  they  discuss  clothes  informally  \\  ith  you  or  with 
their  classmates.  It  is  also  a  time  to  considt  parents  and  pos¬ 
sibly  sales  people  regarding  teen-age  buying  practices  as  they 
relate  to  the  purchase  of  fabrics  or  of  readv-made  garments. 

This  pre-planning  period  is  also  a  time  to  check  on  avail¬ 
able  instructional  materials  and  to  order  those  needed. 
C^ommercial  companies  have  excellent  educational  materials 
in  the  area  of  textiles  and  fabrics,  and  magazines  often  have 
up-to-date  articles  of  value.  The  Government  bulletin 
Clothinf’  Fabrics— Facts  for  Consumer  Education,  available 
from  the  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
I).  G.,  25  cents,  is  excellent.  Exhibits,  swatches,  films,  film¬ 
strips,  and  other  illustrative  materials  should  also  be  ordered 
f  not  already  available.  You  will  need  many  good  resources 
-not  just  one  text— so  start  now  to  accumulate  them. 

But  most  of  all,  this  pre-planning  perirxl  is  a  time  for 
thinking  through  the  desired  changes  in  behavior  which  you 
feel  your  students  should  make  as  a  result  of  the  unit.  What 
difference  will  this  unit  make  in  their  lives?  Why  is  it  impor¬ 
tant?  \s  a  result  of  this  unit,  do  you  expect  that  they  will 
use  instructions  on  lal)els  as  guides  for  fabric  selection  and 
care?  Will  they  file  hang  tags  from  garments  purchased  so 
that  they  can  refer  to  the  care  instructions?  Do  you  expect 
that  they  will  be  able  to  interpret  terms  used  in  describing 
processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  particularly 
terms  as  applied  to  finishes?  Do  you  expect  that  students 
will  be  able  to  identify  a  woolen  from  a  worsted?  Will  they 
understand  properties  of  fibers  as  they  apply  to  care,  service¬ 
ability,  and  appearance  of  clothing— be  able  to  identify  com- 
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monly  used  cotton  and  wool  fabrics?  You  as  teacher  need 
to  ha\e  ><)ur  expectancies  well  in  mind.  Pupil-teacher  plan¬ 
ning  is  one  of  the  ways  to  help  bring  needs  and  wants  closer 
together.  So  the  next  key  is— 


Key  2. 


Guide  Students  to  Recognize 
and  State  Their  Problems 


Some  classes  respond  well  to  the  technicpie  of  dividing ' 
into  buzz  sessions  to  list  problems  or  (piestions  which  they 
have  in  relation  to  the  area  lieing  studied.  Or  a  teacher  might 
start  a  class  thinking  by  passing  out  advertisements  clipped 
from  magazines  or  newspapers  which  contain  such  terms  as 
Dacron,  Acrilan,  drip-dry  ,  wrinkle-resistant,  etc.  One  of  these 
advertisements  could  l>e  given  to  each  student  who  would 
be  asked  to  read  it  and  then  present  a  question  which  this 
ad  brought  to  mind. 

.\nother  approach  would  lie  to  ask  each  student  to  bring  a 
“white  elephant”  from  her  closet  or  from  some  other  family 
memlier’s  closet— something  which  was  a  poor  buy— didn’t 
wear  well,  or  which  caused  dissatisfaction.  the  teacher 
leads  the  discussion,  she  could  ask  the  class  to  think  through 
what  they  need  to  know  about  textiles  in  order  to  spend 
their  clothing  dollars  wisely. 

The  type  of  group  you  have  will  determine  your  approach 
to  the  unit.  But  your  job  is  to  get  students  to  recognize  and 
state  their  questions  or  problems  such  as: 

“I’d  like  to  know  what  ‘wa.sh  and  wear’  means.  1  bought 
a  dress  marked  ‘wash  and  wear’  and  I  still  have  to  iron  it.” 

“I’d  like  to  know  more  about  some  of  the  fibers  and  fabrics 
so  that  when  1  shop.  I’ll  know  what  I’m  getting.” 

“1  would  like  to  know  more  about  how  to  take  care  of 
clothing  made  of  various  types  of  fibers— which  to  wash  in 
hot  water,  which  to  wa.sh  in  warm  or  cold  water.” 

“Do  those  coats  which  look  like  fur  wear  well?” 

“W’hat  is  Acrilan?" 

“I  hear  that  it  is  hard  to  sew  on  nylon.” 

Helping  pupils  to  define  and  state  their  problems  is  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  learning  process  and  a 
teacher  needs  to  guide  students  into  clarify  ing  their  concerns 
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by  skillful  questioning  at  the  appropriate  time.  “Is  this  what 
you  mean?”  or  “Do  you  think  it  would  help  if  we  also  found 
out—?” 

Once  students  state  their  problems,  the  teacher  can  en¬ 
courage  them  to  name  the  unit  and  this  brings  us  to  our 
third  key— 

Key  3.  A  Unit  Well  Named 
Is  a  Unit  Well  Begun 

Naming  a  unit  “Buy  Wise  in  Textiles,”  “Fabulous  Fabrics,” 
“Up-to-Date  with  Fabrics,”  “Modern  Fibers  and  Fabrics,”  or 
“Buying  Today’s  Fabrics,”  defines  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  unit  and  limits  it  to  what  can  be  covered  in  the  time 
available.  Now  that  students  have  their  questions  defined 
and  a  name  for  the  unit,  this  is  a  good  time  to  organize 
questions  into  major  topics  or  major  problems  with  questions 
asked  by  students  used  as  sub-headings.  This  may  either  be 
done  by  the  total  class  or  referred  to  a  class  committee  to 
work  with  the  teacher  in  preparing  a  final  plan  for  the  unit. 
This  brings  us  to  our  next  key— 


Key  4. 


With  Pupils  Decide  on  Ways  to 
Find  Answers  to  Their  Questions 


Encourage  students  to  list  suggested  class  experiences— 
things  that  they  need  to  do  in  the  unit.  The  teacher  should 
also  suggest  others  which  she  knows  from  her  pre-planning 
are  desirable.  She  has  an  understanding,  too,  of  the  resource 
materials  available. 

.\fter  this  list  of  suggestions  seems  complete  enough  to 
begin  work,  the  class  will  need  to  decide  which  problems 
should  be  worked  on  as  a  total  group,  and  which  should  be 
worked  on  by  committees  or  small  groups.  Occasionally  an 
individual  may  work  alone  on  a  problem  of  particular  con¬ 
cern  to  her. 

Group  problem  solving  is  a  particularly  effective  method 
to  use  in  the  teaching  of  textiles.  A  class  could  be  divided 
into  groups,  each  of  which  would  work  on  a  major  problem. 
For  example,  one  might  be  “How  do  the  properties  of  the 
various  fibers  and  their  characteristics  determine  their  use?” 
The  group  working  on  this  problem  will  need  to  study  the 
properties  of  the  various  fibers,  their  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages,  and  their  most  effective  uses  and  then  decide 
how  this  information  can  be  presented  to  the  entire  class. 

.\nother  group  might  work  on  the  problem  of  “What  does 
one  need  to  know  before  sewing  on  fabrics  of  man-made 
fibers?”  or  “What  care  do  garments  made  of  man-made  fab¬ 
rics  need?” 

The  role  of  the  teacher  in  group  work  is  to  help  groups  to 
learn  how  to  function,  where  to  find  suitable  references,  how 
to  evaluate  their  results,  and  how  to  present  their  reports  in 
an  interesting  way.  Also  she  needs  to  be  sure  that  the  work 
of  each  group  is  clearly  defined  and  that  the  relationship  of 
each  group  to  the  entire  unit’s  work  is  clearly  understood. 


Her  job  is  also  to  provide  a  means  for  the  channels  of  com¬ 
munication  to  be  kept  open  between  groups  in  order  that 
they  are  able  to  help  each  other  with  materials  and  avoid 
overlapping  areas.  This  brings  us  to  the  fifth  key— 


5. 


Include  a  Variety  of 
Methods  and  Materials 


A  variety  of  visual  presentations  adds  interest  to  textile 
units  and  students  can  be  encouraged  as  they  work  in  groups 
to  see  what  they  could  present  visually  by  bulletin  boards, 
flannel  boards,  displays,  exhibits,  posters,  etc.  Something  to 
look  at  and  something  to  feel  is  a  must  in  textile  study. 
Actual  blouses,  skirts,  sweaters  and  suits,  and  other  apparel 
made  of  certain  fabrics  and  to  illustrate  certain  finishes  are 
desirable  kinds  of  illustrative  material.  You  will,  of  course, 
have  swatches  of  fabrics.  Excellent  films  and  filmstrips  are 
available;  many  of  them  are  free.  Actual  classroom  demon¬ 
strations  such  as  washing  drip-dry  garments,  taking  wrinkles 
from  Dacron  garments  by  putting  them  in  a  dryer— these  are 
the  things  which  students  remember  because  they  have  seen 
what  happened.  .Actually  seeing  a  resin-treated  fabric  dam¬ 
aged  by  the  use  of  a  chlorine  bleach  will  put  across  the 
point  that  chlorine  should  not  be  used  on  such  fabrics. 

Groups  should  be  encouraged  to  use  various  methods  of 
presentation— skits,  exhibits,  flannel  board  talks,  role-playing, 
and  mock  television  shows.  Reading  of  reports  should  be 
outlawed  in  favor  of  more  creative  methods  of  presentation. 

Key  6.  What  Have 
We  Learned? 


Evaluation  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  problem-solving 
method.  Students  need  to  verbalize  about  what  they  have 
learned.  “What  have  we  learned  about  defining  our  prob¬ 
lems?”  “What  have  we  learned  about  working  in  groups?” 
“What  have  we  learned  about  textiles  that  we  can  actually  put 
into  use?”  “What  have  we  learned  about  locating  references?” 


Summary 

A  unit  in  textiles  should  not  only  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  students  but  something  which  they 
can  put  into  immediate  use  as  they  select 
wearing  apparel  for  themselves  and  others. 

If  desired,  a  study  of  textiles  can  also  be 
broadened  to  include  textiles  as  applied  to 
household  furnishings.  Because  the  field  of  ' 
fibers  and  fabrics  is  an  ever-changing  one.  : 
students  can  learn  to  watch  for  new  devel¬ 
opments,  where  to  find  rehable  information, 
and  can  be  prepared  for  changes  that  occur 
in  the  textile  industry  which  are  bound  to 
affect  the  way  in  which  they  live. 
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The  four  students  at  Washington  Irving  High  School  who  were  chosen  as  best  groomed  are  shown  with  actress  Madeleine  Carroll. 


School-Wide  Good  Grooming 

A  cooperative  program  that  lends  itself  to  home  economics  leadership 


YOU  COULD  feel  the  expectancy  in  the  air  as  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  all-girl  Washington  Irving  High  Schiwl 
in  New  York  Cit\  filed  in  for  assembly,  for  this  was  to  be 
no  ordinary  assembly.  It  was  the  grand  finale  of  a  gcKKl 
grooming  program  that  had  Ijeen  an  integral  part  of  scIkk)! 
activities  for  a  two-month  jiericxl.  Seated  on  the  platform 
were  67  girls  who  had  been  chosen  by  their  3,5(K)  fellow 
students  as  outstanding  models  of  appearance,  poise,  and 
conduct.  F'rom  this  group  four  top  winners— a  freshman,  a 
sophomore,  a  junior,  and  a  senior— were  now  to  be  further 
honored  as  the  “Four  Fair  Ladies  of  Washington  Irving.” 

The  Concept.  The  school-w  ide  gtHid  grooming  program  at 
Washington  Irving  was  developed  to  implement  a  recjuest 
from  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  that  gr(M)m- 
ing  be  made  a  regular  and  continuing  part  of  tbe  instruc¬ 
tional  program.  .\s  a  step  toward  elevating  the  standards 
of  teen-age  appearanc'e  and  conduct,  the  school  sought  to 
develop  an  awareness  of  good  grooming  and  g(Kxl  manners 
in  various  situations,  and  to  create  in  the  students  the  desire 
to  be  poised  and  well-gr(X)med  at  all  times.  The  keynote 
was  the  importance  of  personal  apjiearanc'e  and  g(X)d  gr(M)m- 
ing  socially,  and  as  a  business  asset.  The  emphasis  was  on 
self-analysis  and  .self-improvement. 

While  the  good  grooming  program  at  Washington  Irving 
was  not  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  home  economics 
department,  the  close  relationship  betw'een  grooming  and 


clothing  studies  makes  it  the  type  of  activity  which  might 
well  lx*  developed  and  supervi.sed  by  home  economics  de¬ 
partments  as  a  school-wide  cooperative  project. 

The  Activities.  To  help  the  .scIuk)!  set  up  and  carry 
through  the  gr(X)ming  project,  specialized  teaching  ma¬ 
terials  were  made  available  by  the  Educational  Service 
Department  of  the  Bristol-Mvers  Company.  .Materials  in¬ 
cluded  posters,  a  manual  on  “How  to  Put  on  a  Grooming 
Program  for  Young  .Ydnlts,”  and  leaflets  to  lx*  given  to  the 
students  for  study  and  future  reference. 

The  program  had  the  whole-hearted  support  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty,  who  Ix'lieve  that  there  is  a  definite  correlation  Ix*- 
tween  pride  in  appearanc*e  and  gocxl  conduct.  In  such 
classes  as  home  economics,  lu*alth  education,  home  nursing, 
business  education,  etc.,  g«><)d  gnM)ming  was  incorporated 
with  the  subject  matter  whenever  possible,  and,  in  addition, 
a  series  of  planned  lessons  on  gcwxl  gr(X)ming  t(X)k  plact* 
in  all  home  r(M)nis  at  intervals  throughout  the  program.  • 

Student  recorders,  appointed  by  each  class,  made  formal 
re|x>rts  of  the  activities  taking  place.  These  included  panel 
and  group  discussions  of  the  es.sentials  of  g(Hxl  gnxMning, 
prepared  talks  by  selected  students,  skits,  demonstrations, 
(jnestion  and  answer  peri(xls,  bulletin-board  presentations, 
and  quiz-type  programs.  .\s  part  of  tbe  project,  every  girl 
was  encouraged  to  keep  a  personal  “grooming  gram”— a 
self-rating  chart  for  scoring  her  own  grooming  practices— 
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Home  economics  student  helps  with  a  model's  dress. 
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Final  check-up  before  contestant  goes  before  judges. 


and  to  evaluate  her  total  credits  against  the  class  average. 
The  chart  used  by  the  Washington  Irving  girls  was  l)a.cd 
on  those  developed  by  the  Educational  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Bri.stol-Myers  for  their  student  booklets  on  goiKl 
grooming. 

.\mong  the  topics  studied  and  discus.sed  were  iiersonal 
care  routines:  cleanliness,  hair  care,  h.md  care,  use  of 
deodorants;  the  problem  of  suitable  make-up  for  teen-agers; 
•md  the  importance  of  go(Kl  posture.  Considerable  atten¬ 
tion  was  also  given  to  the  subject  of  clothes:  how  to 
choose  them  for  suitability  and  Irecomingness.  how  to  wear 
them  and  care  lor  them  in  order  to  appear  attractive  a!)d 
well-groomed  at  all  times.  This  particular  aspect  of  groom¬ 
ing  gave  the  home  cct)nomics  majors  an  opportunity  ti) 
demonstrate  the  specialized  knowledge  gained  in  their 
clothing  classes. 

Students  Interview  Coinniunittj  Leaders.  Selected  mem- 
liers  of  the  student  governing  council  interviewed  lead«*r.s  in 
business  and  industrv  and  reported  back  to  their  classmates 
on  the  opinions  of  these  men  and  women  as  to  the  attributes 
and  attitudes  that  make  tor  success  on  the  job.  These  re¬ 
ports  were  read  and  discussed  during  the  formal  instruc¬ 
tional  periods.  .\11  emphasized  the  role  of  g(M)d  grooming 
in  getting  and  holding  a  position. 

A  "CiHle"  for  Teen-Afiers  is  Drawn  (’/).  In  order  to  keep 
grooming  standards  high,  and  to  make  good  grooming  a 
hallmark  of  the  \\’ashingt»)n  Irving  girl,  the  student  govern¬ 
ing  council  developed  a  Groaininti  Ctnle  for  TiHlaijs  Fair 
■  Ijuly  based  on  their  stndv  and  di.scnssions.  Stating  in  part, 
"We  are  now  at  an  age  in  which  we  arc  forming  h.ibits 
which  will  remain  with  ns  permanently.”  the  three-part  ccnle 
outlines  rules  for  cleanliness,  ne.itness.  and  attractiveness. 

Sttnients  Take  a  Look  at  the  Adult  World.  In  developing 
their  own  stand.irds  of  grooming,  the  students  at  W.ishington 


Irving  also  took  a  look  at  the  standards  of  adults— especiallv 
those  in  the  public  eve.  A  school-wide  poll  was  taken  to 
select  the  best-groomed  individual  in  the  fields  of  motion 
pictures,  radio  and  television,  sports;  government  and  poli¬ 
tics.  Prior  to  voting,  the  girls  brought  in  pictures  of  well- 
known  personalities  in  each  of  the  categories,  and  “elec¬ 
tioneered”  for  their  candidates  on  the  basis  of  their  appear¬ 
ance  and  grooming.  Results  of  the  final  balloting  fountl 
Eliz.al)eth  Taylor  the  winner  in  the  motion  picture  field. 
Loretta  Young  in  television,  Mickey  .Mantle  in  sports,  and 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in  government  and  politics. 
.\nnouncement  of  the  results  was  made  at  the  special 
gr(M)ming  as.sembly,  and  a  copv  of  the  announcement  was 
sent  to  each  of  the  w  inners 

Grand  Finale— and  a  Fair  Ludtj  Asseinhlij.  As  the  program 
neared  completion.  eU'ctions  were  held  in  each  health  edu¬ 
cation  class  to  select  the  girl  with  the  best  grooming  and 
posture  to  compete  for  the  title  of  “Fair  Lady”  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving.  The  67  girls  thus  chosen  then  appeared  before 
a  judging  committee  of  15  members  of  the  student  govern¬ 
ing  c-ouncil  aiul  six  facnltv  memlx-rs  whose  job  it  was  to 
select  the  tour  top  winners.  This  was  no  easy  task.  The 
girls  passed  Ixdore  the  judges  many  times  before  a  final 
choice  could  1h-  m.ide.  and  top  grooming  honors  awarded 
t«)  Pattv  Psvehogios  (Freshman),  Joan  Mestrovich  (Sopho¬ 
more).  .Anne  Baranek  ()nnior),  and  Doris  Gallagher  (Senior). 

.At  the  special  “Fair  L.idv”  assembly  to  which  civic,  busi¬ 
ness,  and  educational  leaders  had  lH*en  invited,  each  of 
these  tour  girls  receivetl  a  string  of  pearls,  a  long-stemmed 
.American  Beautv  rose,  and  a  kit  of  grooming  products. 
The  other  6-3  young  ladies  who  were  runners-up  for  the 
“Fair  Ladv”  title,  also  received  roses  and  grooming  kits. 
The  presentations  were  made  b\  .Madeleine  Carroll,  screen, 
(Continued  on  pa  fie  42) 
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Facts  About  Fats 

An  alert  on  nutrition  research 


By  IVA  BENNETT 


IMPORTANT  clianges  occur  constantly  in  the  science  of 
I  nutrition.  Nev\  research  studies  reveal  facts  which  some¬ 
times  lu'cessitates  changes  in  our  basic  recommendations. 
The  whole  subject  of  fats  is  now  undergoing  intensive  re¬ 
search.  This  is  because  recent  scientific  studies  show  that 
certain  tv  jjes  of  fats  raise  the  cholesterol  level  in  the  blcxxl. 
while  others  help  to  reduce  or  lower  it. 

What  is  cholesterol?  Why  is  the  amount  of  cholesterol  in 
the  bl(KKl  so  important? 

Cholesterol  is  a  fat-like  substance  which  is  formed  in 
the  body.  It  may  be  deposited  in  the  linings  of  the  arteries 
and  slows  up  the  flow  of  blinxl  through  them.  This  has 
sometimes  been  compared  to  the  plugging,  bv  discarded 
fat,  of  the  drain  pipe  in  your  sink.  When  a  stoppage  of 
the  flow  of  blood  into  the  coronarv  arteries  occurs,  a  heart 
attack  may  result. 

Because  a  high  statistical  association  has  been  noted 
iH'tween  the  average  level  of  bltKKl  cholesterol  in  popula¬ 
tions  and  the  deaths  from  coronarv  heart  disease  among 
.idult  males,  manv  research  projects  on  all  types  of  fats 
are  now  underwav.  It  is  true  that  genetic,  endocrine,  exer¬ 
cise,  stress,  and  dietary  factors  also  affect  the  blood  choles¬ 
terol  level.  Research  is  being  done  on  saturated  and  unsatu¬ 
rated  fats  and  their  effect  on  the  amount  of  cholesterol  in 
the  bliHKl. 

The  terms  unsaturated  fats  and  saturated  fats  need  ex¬ 
planation.  Fats,  or  fattv  acids,  have  been  classed  chemi- 
callv  into  two  groups,  the  saturated  and  unsaturated  tvpes. 
Those  which  contain  double  bonds  in  the  chains  of  the 
chemical  formulae  are  said  to  be  unsaturated.  The  practical 
significanc-e  of  the  unsaturated  fats  is  that  the  presense 
of  the  double  IxHul  means  that  thev  are  chemically  more 
.tetive.  Because  of  this,  thev  are  more  apt  to  turn  rancid, 
pick  up  (xlors  in  the  refrigerator,  and  spoil  more  quickly. 
Ilvdrogenation— the  bubbling  of  hvdrogen  through  the  fat 
under  high  temiierature  and  pressure— destroys  these  double 
bonds  and  changes  the  unsaturated  fats  to  saturated  fats 
which  are  whiter,  more  plastic  or  solid,  easier  to  work  with, 
and  which  will  keep  indefinitely  without  refrigeration.  This 
process  of  hydrogenation,  which  transforms  soft  fats  of 
vegetable  and  animal  origin  into  cooking  fats  and  table 
spreads,  destroys  many  of  the  essential  fatty  acids  which 
some  authorities  believe  are  necessary  to  keep  the  blood 
cholesterol  at  normal  levels. 

.After  reading  the  report  of  Major  William  F.  Enos  re¬ 
garding  ‘‘Coronary  Disease  .\mong  United  States  Soldiers 

inHHitniiiimiriiiiiiimnwmiiP'^  I'tfiiiiiiiii'n.  II  I,  iiii!i,iiimmiii!iiiiiiiti'mi:iiii:iminii  im  mi.iiHniii;tui;niiimi:iui'ii!ni 

.\frs.  Bennett  us  a  nutritionist.  Bureau  of  Nutrition,  New  York 
City  De^Mirttnent  of  Health,  and  nutrition  consultant  on 
Practical  s  staff. 


Killed  in  .\ction  in  Korea*.”  we  must  ask  ourselves,  what 
has  been  wrong  with  the  diets  of  .American  children  and 
adults  in  the  last  halt  century?  This  report  states  that  ‘‘the 
coronarv  arteries  of  three  hundred  soldiers  killed  in  action 
in  Korea  were  dissected.  The  average  age  of  the  meii  in 
this  group  was  approximately  22.1  years,  with  the  youngest 
Ixing  18  years  of  age.  In  77.3  per  cent  of  the  cases,  some 
gross  evidence  of  coronary  disease  was  demonstrated  that 
varied  from  fibrous,  thickening  to  complete  occlusion  of 
t)ne  or  more  of  the  main  branches.” 

Fat  consumption  in  .America  today  makes  up  over  fortv 
per  cent  of  the  total  daily  calorie  intake.  This  is  a  very  high 
figure,  in  fact  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world,  and  the 
figures  for  the  United  States  .Army  are  even  higher  than  for 
the  country  as  a  whole.  This  clearly  indicates  that  many 
of  us  may  need  to  revise  our  fotxl  practices. 

Fat  supplies  more  than  twice  the  calories  available  from 
an  equivalent  amount  of  protein  or  carbohvdrate.  Fats 
are  absorbed  at  a  slower  rate  than  carbohydrates,  there¬ 
fore.  they  slow  up  digestion.  Thev  act  as  lubricants  in  pro¬ 
moting  g(X)d  elimination  in  the  gastrointestinal  tract.  In 
order  to  be  palatable  and  to  supply  the  essential  fatty 
acids,  the  diet  should  contain  about  twenty-five  to  thirty 
per  cent  of  the  total  calories  as  fat.  Fats  acts  as  carrier 
of  the  fat-soluble  vitamins  .A,  D.  E,  and  K.  Carbohydrates, 
fats,  and  proteins  all  furnish  calories  for  energy,  but  the 
protein  is  needed  to  build  and  repair  bexfy  tissues.  When 
fats  and  carbohydrates  are  adequately  supplied,  the  protein 
will  be  spared  for  its  essential  purpose. 


Here  are  the  sources  of  saturated  and  un.saturated  fats. 


Saturated  Fats 

Fats  in  meat 
Bacon 
Butter 
.Margarine 
Lard 

Cream,  sweet  and  sour 
Fat  in  milk 

Hydrogenated  fats  (solid 
vegetable  fats) 

.As  a  general  rule,  the  saturated  fats  are  those  which  are 
firm  at  ordinary  room  temperature,  while  the  unsaturated 
fats  are  liquid  at  room  temperature.  Much  of  the  fat  in  foods 
is  invisible,  in  fact  about  two  thirds  of  it  is  “hidden”  fat.  This 
includes  the  fat  in  bakery  foods,  milk,  meat,  and  in  animal 
products  as  well  as  foods  fried  or  cooked  in  fats, 
(Continued  m  jya^e  64) 


Unsaturated  Pats 

Fats  in  fish  and  seafood 
A’egetable  oils  (non- 
hydrogenated) 

Corn  oil 
Cottonseed  oil 
Olive  oil 
Peanut  oil 
Soylx'an  oil 


*  Enos,  Major  Witliom  F.,  "Coronary  Disease  Among  United  States  Soldiers 
Killed  in  Action  in  Korea,"  the  Journal  of  the  Americon  Modical  Associofion, 
Volume  1S2,  Number  12,  July  18,  19S3. 
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Meals  are  planned,  balanced,  through  study  of  nutrition  aids. 


On  second  practice  day,  two  girls  finish  the  meal  preparation. 


After  food  is  prepared,  girls  appraise  each  other's  products. 

"1  Teach  Foods 
on  a 

Meal  Basis^^ 

Miss  Lowrance  is  a  homemaking  teacher  at  St.  Petersburg 
High  School,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 


By  MARGIE  V.  LOWRANCE 

SINCE  I  have  been  teaching  foods  on  the  meal  basis,  my 
students  prepare  f(K)d  in  a  quiet,  industrious  way,  serve 
g(X)d  meals,  clean  up,  and  go  calmly  to  the  next  cla.ss.  Here’s 
the  way  the  girls  feel  about  studying  fotKls  on  this  basis. 

“Studying  and  planning  before  going  into  the  laboratory 
make  meals  more  sucfessful.” 

“1  especially  enjoy  the  demonstrations.  They  help  me  to 
understand  the  proc-esses  Itetter.” 

“The  equipment  seems  to  be  better  arranged  than  at 
home.” 

“Working  in  two  shifts  gives  us  a  chance  to  compare  our 
work  with  others.” 

“1  learn  more  with  just  two  in  the  lalioratory  becau.se  I 
can  follow  the  process  of  f(K)d  preparation  from  the  liegin- 
ning  to  the  end.” 

“I  depend  more  on  myself  when  there  are  fewer  in  the 
kitchen.” 

“There  is  less  noise  and  less  confusion  with  two  girls  pre¬ 
paring  a  meal  than  when  we  had  four  or  more.” 

“It  is  fun  to  have  the  two  other  girls  come  in  to  eat  with 
us.” 

The  study  liegins  w  ith  the  introduction  of  a  meal  pattern. 
The  fo(xls  in  the  pattern  are  studied  through  reading,  dis¬ 
cussions,  demonstrations,  films,  and  field  trips.  The  pattern 
may  include  footls  with  which  the  girls  need  practice  to 
develop  skills  in  preparation. 

On  practice  days  four  girls  work  in  each  kitchen.  .-Kfter 
the  practice  les.son  the>  plan  a  meal  from  the  pattern  and 
make  their  working  schedules.  Some  of  the  meals  require  a 
pre-preparation  day.  FckkIs  such  as  dr>  mixes  for  breads, 
gelatin,  desserts  and  salads,  and  potatoes  for  salad  can  be 
prepared  ahead.  .■Ml  four  girls  of  the  family  unit  do  their 
pre-preparation  on  the  .same  day. 

The  next  day  two  of  the  girls  from  each  kitchen,  called 
group  fini.sh  their  meals,  while  the  remaining  two,  group 
B,  investigate  other  foods  necessars  for  an  adequate  day’s 
fo(Kl  intake,  calculate  the  c-ost  of  foods,  observe  the  work  in 
proc'css,  .score  prepared  jiroducts.  and  eat  as  guests  with 
group  .\. 

On  the  following  day  the  B  groups  prepare  and  serve 
while  the  .■\  groups  study,  plan,  and  observe. 

Evaluation  takes  place  as  the  girls  work,  .■\fter  the  fiKxl 
has  l)een  prepared,  the  four  girls  critically  apprai.se  each 
other’s  prcxlucts.  Discussion  follows  the  completion  of  the 
entire  meal  process.  The  discussion  begins  w  ith  consideration 
of  the  gocxl  points  first.  The  girls  then  talk  over  the  work 
schedule  and  suggest  improvements  in  the  future  work.  The 
discussion  closes  with  a  summary  of  the  g(xxl  features,  with 
mention  of  points  that  need  improving. 

It  is  important  that  the  equipment  Ix"  carefully  selected 
and  placed,  so  that  the  meal  can  be  prepared  with  minimum 
effort  and  time.  Many  of  the  problems  in  the  high  sch(X)l 
laboratory  are  cau.sed  by  incorrect  placement  of  equipment. 
With  careful  attention  to  the  location  and  u.se  of  equipment, 
time  management  becomes  simple. 

The  study  of  fcxxls  on  the  meal  basis  plan  has  bt‘en  popu¬ 
lar  and  successful  with  my  students.  One  of  them  summed 
it  up  this  way: 

“Learning  to  plan  and  prepare  well-balanced  meals  is  the 
most  valuable  thing  I  have  learned  in  high  school.” 


Shrimp  curry  is  quick  to  prepare  when  sauce  is  made 
with  condensed  cream  of  celery  soup  and  seasonings. 


NO  LONGER  just  another  course  on  the  menu,  soup  is  an 
all-purpose  ingredient  for  many  dishes.  Used  in  casse¬ 
roles.  main  dishes,  souffles,  sauces,  salads,  and  salad  dressings, 
soup  is  a  flavor-maker  and  budget-saver.  It  has  become  one 
of  the  most  versatile  ingredients  in  food  preparation. 

With  more  than  20  kinds  of  prepared  soups  on  the  market, 
there  is  a  wide  variet> ,  but  the  favorites  appear  to  be  onion 
soup,  tomato  soup,  and  the  various  creamed  soups.  If  a  dif¬ 
ferent  flavor  or  texture  is  desired,  it  can  be  made  by  com¬ 
bining  t\x  o  or  more  kinds  of  soup. 

Practically  any  type  can  be  used  as  an  ingredient.  For 
instance,  baked  beans  can  be  perked  up  with  onion  soup  or 
tomato  or  a  combination  of  both.  Or  undiluted  tomato  soup 
can  be  substituted  for  tomato  sauce  in  stews,  with  macaroni, 
or  meat  dishes.  Creamed  soups  are  perfect  for  pot  pies,  eggs, 
souffles,  vegetables,  and  salads. 

The  four  types  of  prepared  soups  on  the  market  are:  canned 
condensed,  canned  single  strength.  dr>'  mixes,  and  frozen. 
Each  is  readily  available— quick  and  easy  to  use.  Since  some 
soups  are  to  be  diluted  and  others  used  full  strength,  it  is 
important  to  check  the  directions  on  the  package  and  the 
recipe  for  the  dish.  Some  mixes,  such  as  onion  soup,  are 
often  used  dr>  .  Condensed  soup  may  be  used  as  it  comes 
from  the  can  or  diluted.  In  any  event,  always  be  sure  of  the 
liquid  content  of  the  recipe  before  switching  soup  types. 

Southern  Pride  Turkey  Pie 
14  cup  chopped  onion 
2  tb».  butter  or  maricariiie 

2  can»  eonden^ed  cream  of  mu!«hroom  soup,  undiluted 
1 cups  cooked,  diced  turkey 
1  can  cut  Kreen  beans,  drained 
2  tbs.  chopped  pimiento 
2  tbs.  milk 

1  tsp.  Worcestershire  sauce 
1  Vi  cups  prepared  biscuit  mix 
2  tbs.  chopped  parsley 


Cooking 


with  Soup 


Heat  oven  to  400"  F.  (mo<lerately  hot).  In  a  saucepan,  saute 
onion  in  butter  until  tender.  .\dd  soup  and  next  5  ingredients; 
heat.  Spoon  into  baking  dish  (8"  x  8'  x  2").  Prepare  biscuit  mix 
according  to  package  directions  adding  parsley  to  dry  ingredients. 
Roll  dough  to  X-inch  thickness.  Cut  diamond-shaped  biscuits. 
.\rrange  biscuits  over  turkey  mixture.  Bake  25  minutes  or  until 
biscuits  are  lightly  browned.  Makes  6-8  servings. 

Pepper  Steak 

5  green  peppers,  rut  in  lengthwise  strips 
3  tbs.  butter 
2  tbs.  flour 
2  tsp.  sugar 
1  tsp.  salt 
Vs  tsp.  pepper 
1  pkg.  onion  soup  mix 
1 V4  cups  water 

1 V^  lbs.  beef  tenderloin,  sliced  thin  and  cut  in  strips 

In  saucepan,  saute  peppers  in  1  tablespoon  butter.  Combine 
dry  ingredients  in  small  bowl  and  slowly  add  liquids.  Pour  over 
green  peppers  then  simmer,  covered,  for  8  to  10  minutes.  In  skil¬ 
let,  heat  2  tablespoons  butter  until  hot  and  quickly  brown  tender¬ 
loin.  Pour  pepper  mixture  over  meat,  serve  with  rice.  Makes  6 
servings. 

(Continued  on  page  57) 


rampb^ll 

Ham  and  asparagus  stacks,  broccoli  divine,  and  chicken  chow¬ 
der  ore  just  three  ways  soup  may  be  used  in  meal  planning. 
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When  used  as 


a  basic  ingredient, 
soup  enhances  recipes 


Diced  turkey  and  cream  of  mushroom  soup 
combine  to  make  this  delicious  casserole. 


UptllQ 

This  recipe  for  Chinese  pepper 
steak  colls  for  onion  soup  mix. 


Campbell 

Easy  version  of  chicken  pie  uses 
condensed  cream  of  chicken  soup. 


Tvvo  soup  mixes-onion  and  vegetable  beef  noodle-are  used  to  make 
this  nutritious  pin  wheel  loaf  featuring  chopped  beef  and  biscuit  mix. 
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Big  Changes 
I  Refrigerators 


By  FLORENCE  STASSEN 


New  designs  and  shapes  permit  flexible  installations 


Kehinatur 

The  squared-off  exterior  of  this  two-door  model  permits 
built-in  installation.  Note  the  interior  arrangement. 


ONE  OF  THE  M.\JOR  complaints  of  editors  and  deco¬ 
rators  who  plan  kitchens  was  that  refrigerators  were 
large  rectangular  shapes  that  dominated  the  entire  kitchen. 
Many  ways  were  devised  to  camouflage  that  big  white  lx)x. 
They  drajied  it  with  fabric,  built  cabinets  around  it,  shoved 
it  to  the  farthe.st  corner,  or  framed  it  in  wood  or  metal.  With 
all  their  efforts,  the  refrigerator  still  towered  alxive  all  the 
other  furnishings. 

Freezers  were  another  problem.  The\  required  too  much 
floor  spac'C  and  were  cumlrersome  to  locate.  Usually  the  only 
solution  was  to  install  them  in  the  basement. 

Finally,  the  manufacturers  have  yielded  to  the  plea  for 
something  flexible  and  handsome  in  refrigerator  and  freezer 
design.  They  have  produced  models  that  can  be  built-in. 
hung  on  the  wall,  mounted  on  cabinets,  or  plac“ed  under 
counters.  Most  designs  have  straight  tops  and  sides  so  that 
they  have  the  built-in  look  wherever  they  are  placed. 
Enclosed  back  with  front  venting  and  concealed  wils  have 
solved  many  installation  problems.  These  refrigerators  can 
be  placed  flush  against  the  rear  w’all  without  room  for  air 
space.  Hinges  are  mounted  on  the  inside  so  that  no  clearance 
is  necessary  for  the  door  to  swing  open. 

Exteriors  are  handsomely  finished  in  pastel  colors,  or 
dramatic  charc'oal,  in  stainless  steel,  or  burnished  copper. 
Decorative  touches  have  been  cut  to  the  minimum.  A  single 
chromium  strip  may  be  the  only  decoration. 

Interior  Improvements 

keeping  pace  with  improved  exterior  designs,  the  interiors 
of  the  1958  model  refrigerators  are  a  marvel  of  spac-e  utilizii- 
tion  and  storage  efficiency.  Although  the  manufacturer  has 
planned  a  space  for  everything  such  as  meats,  vegetables, 
dairy  products,  and  bottles,  he  has  also  allowed  for  flexible 
arrangements.  Shelves  may  be  raised  or  lowered,  bottle 
holders  can  be  pushed  out  of  the  way  and  various  compart¬ 
ments  removed.  Practically  everything  can  be  taken  out  for 
thorough  cleaning. 

Shelves  have  been  redesigned  in  many  models.  All  are 


removable  and  most  can  be  adjusted  to  various  heights.  One 
manufacturer  has  designed  the  shelves  to  be  used  as  serving 
trays.  Another  model  has  split  shelves  that  drop  down  to 
make  room  for  large  items.  .\t  least  two  different  makes  of 
refrigerators  feature  swing-out  shelves.  The.se  are  mounted 
on  a  single  shaft  located  in  the  center  or  side  of  the  com¬ 
partment.  They  swing  out  so  that  all  ftxxl  is  visible.  The.se 
can  be  lowered  or  raised  on  the  shaft  by  means  of  a  lever. 
Other  shelves  are  mounted  on  Irearings  and  roll  out  con¬ 
veniently. 

Practically  all  doors  have  .shelves  on  the  inner  surface. 
These  are  designed  for  specific  purpo.ses.  Most  feature  egg 
storage  racks,  cheese  and  butter  keejrers,  and  room  for  tall 
bottles.  Doors  are  counter-balanced  so  that  they  swing  freeK 


Oenertl  Electric 

Easy  accassibility  is  achiavad  with  s«mi-circular  shalvas 
that  swing  out  and  a  larga  roll-out  freezer  section. 
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and  close  easily  despite  w  eight  of  food  stored  on  the  shelves. 

Speaking  of  doors,  many  manufacturers  have  discarded 
the  door  latch  in  favor  of  a  magnetic  safety  lock.  A  safety 
feature,  it  permits  the  door  to  be  opened  from  the  inside  as 
well  as  the  outside.  The  use  of  a  softer  gasket  and  a  strong 
magnet  keeps  the  door  firmK  sealed. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  storage  of  various 
foods— particularly  dairy  products,  meats,  and  vegetables. 
Vegetable  hydrators  are  large  and  ventilated.  In  one  refrig¬ 
erator  a  fine  mist  of  water  is  sprayed  over  the  vegetables  to 
keep  them  moist  and  crisp.  There  is  a  trend  toward  mounting 
hydrators  on  the  doors.  Most  of  these  are  mounted  vertically 
and  slide  down  to  a  horizontal  position  for  opening.  They 
are  very  attractive  with  glass  panels  and  metal  trim. 

.\ccording  to  researchers,  the  ideal  temperature  for  meat 
storage  is  33*  F.  In  an  effort  to  maintain  this  desirable  tem¬ 
perature,  meat  keepers  are  placed  strategically  in  the  com¬ 
partment.  On  one  model,  the  meat  keeper  is  placed  in  the 
upper  center  and  surrounded  by  circulating  cold  air  to  keep 
the  temperature  constant. 

Cheese  and  butter  keepers  are  usually  placed  on  the  door 
shelves.  Compartments  keep  the  butter  at  spreading  tem¬ 
perature  and  protect  it  from  fcxxl  odors.  The  cheese  com¬ 
partment  maintains  the  proper  temperature  and  moisture 
conditions  for  optimum  storage  of  cheeses. 

Mechanical  Features 

One  of  the  most  needed  improvements  that  appears  this 
year  in  one  model  is  a  frost-proof  method  of  refrigeration. 
This  is  achieved  by  locating  the  cooling  coils  in  a  compart¬ 
ment  separate  from  the  freezer.  Air  is  forced  over  coils, 
dried  and  chilled  to  below  zero  temperature,  and  drawn 
into  the  freezer.  .\s  it  circulates  it  draws  up  moisture  and  is 
quickly  returned  to  the  cooling  coils  which  remove  heat  and 
moisture  before  frost  forms. 

Many  models  now  have  automatic  ice  cube  makers.  The 
icemaker  must  be  attached  to  a  cold  water  connection.  Set 
into  the  corner  of  the  freezer  section,  the  ice  cube  maker 


Prlcliialre 

Frost-proof  refrigeration  is  latest  improvement.  Sepo- 
rate  coils  and  flowing  air  prevent  formation  of  frost. 


fills  itself,  freezes  the  ice,  breaks  the  ice  loose,  and  drops 
crescent-shaped  cubes  into  a  storage  drawer.  This  process  is 
repeated  until  the  ice  drawer  is  full,  then  the  device  shuts 
itself  off. 

.\n  ice  cube  ejector  device  is  installed  in  many  freezer 
compartments.  The  ice  cube  trays  are  filled  by  the  home¬ 
maker.  To  empty  a  tray  of  culies,  she  simply  has  to  slip  the 
tray  into  a  special  grcx)ve  and  press  a  release.  .\11  cu1k*s  drop 
into  a  storage  drawer  without  chipping  and  are  kept  dr\ 
and  frozen  until  used. 


Hutp<»lnt 

Standard  two-door  models  with  top  froozer 
and  rounded  contours  are  still  available. 


<>>liUpo( 

Flexible  installation  is  made  possible  by  the  simple  de¬ 
sign  of  these  identical  freezer  and  refrigerator  units. 
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America's  first 
Skillet  Cook  Book 

X/v\^  'XSnJL.  ^yyxjoXSL  'thr  U|Cr\A« 
PREE  UjeA^^uyyy^  OJJL 


Just  published  by  Wesson  Oil! 

64  pages.  210  recipes-  the  first  complete  guide  to 
Skillet  Cookery.  Here  you  will  find  today’s  newest 
fashion  in  cooking — a  wide  new  world  of  light  and 
wholesome,  glamorous  and  easy  dishes  from  breakfast 
to  midnight  snack.  You  and  your  students  will  enjoy 
the  new  creative  ideas,  the  festive  touches  to  foods, 
the  helpful  short  cuts.  Your  copy  is  in  the  mail — 
Iierhai>s  it  has  reached  you  already. 

Everything  you  need  to  teach  the  glamour  and  fun 
of  modern  skillet  c(x>king!  In  addition  to  The  Skillet 
Cook  Book.  Wesson  Oil  mailed  you  in  September  a 
complete  teachwg  kit  on  frying,  containing-^ 

1.  Teacher’s  Manual —outlining  lesson  plans,  good 
frying  practices,  care  and  use  of  equipment,  safety 
precautions. 

2.  Full-Color  Wall  Chart  —  to  teach  basic  frying 
methods  and  inspire  creative  cooking  with  new 
ideas  and  picture-recipes.  . 

3.  Thirty  Students’  Leaflets — summarizing  class  les¬ 
sons  to  make  skillet  cooking  gay  and  interesting. 

Daily  inspiration .  The  Skillet  Cook  Book  and  Frying 
Kit,  used  together,  bring  you  a  wonderful,  source  of 
lesson  materials  that  will  fit  right  in  to  your  program. 


Here  is  just  a  sample  of  the  ideas  you’ll  find  to  intrigue 
and  interest  your  students. 

ENTERTAINING 

Foreign  dishes  Gourmet  sauces 
Easy,  exotic  desserts  Cooking  at  the  table 

MAIN  DISH  MASTERPIECES 
Spiced  Chicken  Fruited  Pork 
Skillet  Kabobs  Fish  Parmesan 

HAPPIER  BREAKFASTS 
10  Shakes  Pancakes  Bologna  Egg  Cups 
Wesson  Nest  Egg  2-Minute  Doughnuts 

GOURMET  BUDGET  MEALS 
Hamburgers  with  Surprise  Centers 
Skillet  Barbecue  Burgers  Ham  and  Chips 

VEGETABLES  WITH  COME-ON 
Golden  Fritters  Glazed  Carrots 
New  ways  with  green  beans 

Modern  Short  Cuts 

How  to  flavor  with  soups  and  sauces 
How  mixes  can  save  time  in  the  skillet 
How  to  use  and  care  for  equipment. 

To  Get  Skillet  Cook  Books  for  Students 

For  each  extra  copy  you  desire,  please  send  one  label 
from  any  size  Wesson  Oil  to  Wesson  Oil  People,  Box 
7383.  Chicago  80.  Illinois. 


Wesson  Oil 

takes  the  smoke  out  of  frying  (and  some  of  the  problems  out  of  teaching). 
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ELECTRlCI'n’  is  convenient.  .\nd  it  is  safe  if  given  half  a 
chance.  Only  when  it  is  not  properly  used  are  accidents 
likely  to  happen. 

University  of  Illinois  extension  safety  specialist  O.  L.  Hog- 
ett  answers  the  questions  that  homemakers  ask  about  using 
electricity  safely  in  the  home: 

Q.  How  can  I  be  sure  I  am  using  electricity  safely? 

A.  Have  plenty  of  outlets  for  both  lights  and  appliances 
and  thus  eliminate  the  need  for  makeshift  wiring.  Be  sure 
all  circuits  are  properly  protected  by  using  fuse  recom¬ 
mended  for  each  specific  wire  size.  This  will  give  protection 
against  fire  and  electrical  shock,  as  well  as  against  damage 
to  electrical  equipment. 

The  system  must  be  properly  grounded.  The  fact  that 
dangerous  conditions  may  develop  is  reason  enough  tor 
grounding  such  large  appliances  as  washers,  dryers,  and 
ranges.  Small  appliances  can  also  be  grounded  by  using  a 
three-wire  cord. 

Q.  How  can  I  keep  from  getting  shirked? 

A.  Faulty  equipment  or  misuse  of  equipment  may  cause 
electrical  shocks.  Always  dry  hands  and  stand  on  a  dry  sur¬ 
face  when  using  electricity.  If  you  keep  your  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  in  good  repair,  make  sure  it  is  properly  installed  and 
use  it  as  the  manufacturer  intended,  you  should  have  no 
problems. 

Q.  How  can  electricity  cause  fire? 

A.  When  a  blown  fuse  has  been  replaced  with  too  large 
a  fuse  or  a  penny  and  the  circuit  continues  to  receive  heavy 
use,  the  wiring  is  forced  to  carry  more  current  than  it  can 
handle.  VN’hen  the  wiring  becomes  overloaded,  it  gets  hot 
just  as  do  the  wires  of  a  heater.  After  so  long  a  time,  it  will 
burst  into  flame  and  set  surrounding  materials  on  fire. 

Q.  Are  extension  cords  dangerous?  How  can  they  be  used 
safely? 

A.  Extension  cords  are  not  dangerous  if  they  are  used 
properly  and  kept  in  good  repair.  But  they  should  be  used 
for  only  one  appliance  at  a  time  and  on  a  temporary  basis. 
They  are  not  a  substitute  for  permanent,  properly  installed 
wiring. 

Do  not  staple  or  tack  extension  cords  to  a  wall.  Never 
wrap  them  around  a  nail  or  place  them  behind  a  door  or 
under  a  rug.  Any  sharp  bending  or  pinching  may  cause  the 
insulation  to  crack  or  strands  of  w’ire  to  break.  Insulation  is 
also  injured  if  exposed  to  high  temperature. 

Q.  How  can  1  be  sure  cords  and  plugs  are  safe? 


I 


A.  Look  for  the  U.  L.  label.  Manufacturers  of  electrical 
products  asked  the  Underwriters’  Lalx)ratories,  Inc.,  to  work 
out  ways  by  which  the  public  could  know  what  products 
meet  safety  standards.  On  any  cord  that  meets  the  standards, 
a  bracelet-like  (U.  L.)  label  appears  at  five-foot  intervals. 

There  are  three  colored  labels  on  approved  cords.  .A  yellow 
label  indicates  that  the  cord  is  suitable  for  low-wattage 
appliances  that  are  not  subject  to  wear— for  example,  lamps, 
clocks,  or  radios. 

A  red  label  is  used  on  heater  cords  (to  be  used  on  heating 
appliances).  It  indicates  that  the  cord  will  give  satisfactory 
service  for  at  least  3,()0()  cycles.  One  cycle  means  the  move¬ 
ment  of  a  cord  in  one  typical  operation,  such  as  movement 
of  an  iron  back  and  forth  once  on  the  ironing  board. 

A  gold  label  used  on  a  heater  cord  indicates  that  it  will 
last  for  10,000  cycles  or  more. 

The  label  on  the  cord  doesn’t  mean  that  the  appliance- is 
approved.  For  your  protection,  demand  to  see  the  U.  L.  label 
on  the  appliance,  too. 

In  spite  of  possible  dangers  from  electricity,  there  is  no 
need  to  fear  it;  just  respect  it.  Even  under  normal  conditions, 
have  permanent  wiring  inspected  regularly  by  a  qualified 
electrician.  Keep  all  appliances  and  other  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  in  good  condition,  and  use  caution  whenever  you  use. 
electricity. 

Volts,  Amperes,  Watts 

Frank  W.  Andrew,  agricultural  engineer  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  answers  these  important  questions: 

Q.  Just  what  are  volts,  amperes,  and  w’atts? 

A.  They’re  units  of  electrical  measure.  A  volt  is  electrical 
pressure  operating  like  the  air  pressure  in  a  tire.  Amperes 
are  the  quantity  of  electric  current  in  a  wire  conductor,  as 
a  certain  number  of  gallons  of  water  flow  from  a  faucet  in 
a  minute.  And  watts  measure  the  work  done  by  electricity, 
as  a  cupful  or  teaspoonful  measures  ingredients. 

Q.  How  do  these  operate  together? 

A.  V'^oltage  (120  for  lights  and  small  appliances)  multi¬ 
plied  by  amperage  (fuse  rating  of  15  to  20)  equals  wattage. 
This  electrical  law— volts  times  amperes  equals  watts— ex¬ 
plains  why  a  20-ampere  fuse  on  a  120-volt  circuit  will  blow 
when  more  than  2,400  w'atts  of  electricity  are  plugged  in  at 
one  time. 

Q.  When  a  fuse  blows,  should  I  get  a  bigger  fuse? 

(Continued  on  page  63) 
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A  home  economics  teacher 

"'"Win  A 

6  -Week  Tour 

of  Europe  TJVO) 

hicluding  visits  with  FAMOUS  CHEFS  in  gourmet  capitals  of  the 
Continent  (or  $2,500.00  in  cash).  That  is  only  the  first  prize  in 
the  KXOX  INTERNATIONAL  CHEFS’  TOUR  CONTEST. 

Second  Prize:  A  l-weck  trip  to  Xew  York  or  San  Francisco,  with 
visits  to  world  famous  restaurants,  their  kitchens,  their  chefs. 
(Or  $750.00  in  cash.) 

Third  Prize:  $500.00  in  cash.  Also  15  additional  cash  awards. 


But  that  is  not  all.  To  further  home  eco¬ 
nomics  education,  cash  awards  will  go  to 
the  schools  represented  by  the  three  top 
winning  teachers.  There  will  also  be  gift 
awards  to  the  students  of  the  three  top 
winning  teacliers. 


PLAN  NOW  TO  WIN 

Open  to  all  junior  and  senior 
high  school  home  economics 
teachers,  prizes  will  be 
awarded  for  the  best  class¬ 
room  projects  involving  unflavored  gelatine. 
If  you  have  not  yet  received  your  1958  Knox 


‘kmox 


Teacher's  Kit,  which  includes  full  information 
on  the  Knox  International  Chefs’  Tour  Con¬ 
test,  fill  in  the  coupon  in  the  coupon  service  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  magazine,  we  will  send  you  the  Kit. 
We  suggest  you  start  planning  now  to  win  this 
exciting,  worthwhile  prize  contest. 


Educational  Department 

I  KNOX  GELATINE  COMPANY 

1  JOHNSTOWN,  N.Y. 
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Fashions  &  Textiles 


Standard  Sizss  for  Knitted  Outerwear 

The  printed  edition  of  the  women’s 
apparel  sizing  standard.  Commercial 
Standard  CS2 15-58,  BckIv  Measure¬ 
ments  for  the  Sizing  of  W  omen’s  Pat¬ 
terns  and  Apparel,  is  now  available  to 
priKlucers  of  T-shirts,  swimwear,  sweat¬ 
ers,  and  knittetl  dresses.  As  a  result, 
women  can  soon  buy  them  by  their  reg¬ 
ular  dress  sizes. 

First  knitwear  industr>-  to  change  its 
sizing  was  the  T-shirt  industr> .  The  sec¬ 
ond  will  be  the  swimwear  produc'ers, 
who  will  use  the  new  standard  for 
spring  and  summer  1959  stsles.  Later 
the  sweater  indnstr>  will  switch  to  dress 
sizes  with  fall  and  winter  1959  mer¬ 
chandise. 

New  Interlining 

It’s  now  p«»ssible  to  buy  by  the  yard 
the  newest  meml>er  of  the  All  Bias 
group  of  Pellon  fabric's,  which  manufac¬ 
turers  have  lx*en  using  for  nearly  a 
year.  With  the  trend  towards  “stretch” 
fabrics,  this  light  weight  bias  interlining 
with  its  new  c'onstruction  will  be  es- 
peciallv  useful.  Pellon  ^944  is  now  in 
yard  gcKxls  departments,  ready  for  fall 
sewing.  It  is  37’’  wide  and  comes  in 
white  or  charcoal.  Price,  about  98c  a 
yard. 

Big  News  in  Plaids 

Plaid  is  popular.  So  is  the  chemise.  It 
follows  that  plaid  chemises  are  real  win¬ 
ners  for  fall.  Colors  in  winter  wools  are 
as  gay  as  a  country  fair.  Rich  reddish 
browns,  bitter  greens,  burnt  oranges. 


Plaid  chemise  in  pink,  red,  and  orange 
made  of  Hanora  wool  fabric;  by  Nina. 


bright  reds,  brilliant  blues,  hot  pinks, 
plum  and  raisin  colors  are  boldly  mixed. 
Plaids  run  from  dainty  checks  to  blan¬ 
ket-style  bold  designs. 

Help  Your  Dry  Cleaner 

Garments  made  of  wool  blended  with 
precious  fur  fibers  deserve  the  best  of 
care,  so  don’t  handicap  your  cleaner 
by  removing  the  lal>els.  He  needs  to 
know  what  the  construction  is  in  order 
to  give  a  fabric  the  proper  treatment. 
Mink,  beaver,  muskrat— even  reindeer 
hair— lend  richness  and  a  soft,  velvets 
hand  to  wool  materials,  but  the  tvpe  of 
hair  affects  the  drv  cleaning  treatment. 

Metallic  yarns  are  also  used  in  fab- 


Velvcteen  trapeze  date  dress  by  Rappi 
is  embroidered  all  over  with  tiny  buds. 

rics  of  many  types  for  daytime  or  eve¬ 
ning  wear.  Most  of  them  clean  .satis¬ 
factorily,  but  some  recpiire  special  hand¬ 
ling  by  the  dry  denier.  Impor.ed  yarns 
made  of  gold  and  silver  plated  copjier 
filaments  tend  to  tarnish  with  w  ear  and 
dry  cleaning,  and  some  .\merican-made 
yarns  also  have  limitations.  From  some 
metallic  fabrics,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  to  remove  stains  because  the 
reagents  required  to  remove  them  may 
also  cause  a  color  change  or  dulling  of 
the  varns.  Consultation  with  your  dry 
cleaner  will  prevent  disappointment. 

Extended  Use  af  Germ  Resistant  Fabrics 

In  an  ever-increasing  number  of  ap¬ 
parel  and  non-apparel  fields,  self-anti¬ 
septic,  germ  resistant  fabrics  are  being 
adopted.  Every  thing  for  babies’  diapers 
to  ladies’  lingerie  is  receiving  chemical 


"Chemetle"  top  separates  by  Fligelman 
can  be  warn  with  many  different  blouses. 

treatment  during  manufacture  to  retard 
growth  of  bacteria  and  help  prevent  de¬ 
velopment  of  jwrspiration  odors,  mold, 
and  mildew.  The  Sanitizi’d  pnK-ess  gives 
iliese  hygienic  properties  to  any  fibrous 
material  ( leather,  paper,  or  fabric ) .  The 
chemical  used  is  a  colorless,  non-inflam¬ 
mable  liquid.  .After  application  it  has  no 
(xlor,  cannot  Ik*  seen,  and  will  not  affect 
the  finish,  texture  or  color  of  any  mate¬ 
rial. 

A  Harvest  of  Cotton 

.A  report  from  the  National  Cotton 
Council  says  that  corduroy,  velveteen, 
and  smooth  cottons  are  campus  favorites 
for  fall,  (ianvas  sports  coats  and  water 
rejH'llent  velveteen  coats  are  getting 
applause  from  scIuh)!  and  college  girls. 
In  date  dresses  there  are  printed  cor¬ 
duroys  and  printed  or  embroidered  vel¬ 
veteens.  In  short,  w  inter  cottons  are  stu¬ 
dent  favorites. 


School-Wide  Good  Grooming 
Program 

(Continued  from  fuiRe  31) 

stage,  and  radio  star,  who  emphasized 
the  value  of  good  grooming  and  fem¬ 
ininity,  and  advised  the  students  that 
the\  should  “never  underestimate  the 
importance  of  being  a  woman.”  The 
president  of  the  student  council  read 
the  “Code  for  Today’s  Fair  Lady”  to 
the  student  body. 

-Ac'cording  to  Miss  Evelyn  Konigs- 
berg,  principal  of  Washington  Irving, 
the  g(K)d  grooming  program  was  highly 
successful  both  from  the  girls’  point  of 
view  and  from  the  school’s.  As  one 
student  remarked,  “W’e  realize  now  that 
good  grooming  should  be  practiced  all 
the  time,  not  just  when  you’re  going 
some  place  special— and  we’ve  also 
learned  hotv  to  be  well-groomed.” 


complexion 


Eat  rijilil— ainl  on  schedule! 

Balance  your  diet.  Concentrate  on  milk, 
lean  meats  and  fish,  vegetables  and  fruit 
. . .  skip  those  tempting  sweets 
and  starches.  And  remember,  reornlnr 


Get  B  to  10  hours  sleep! 

You're  fresh  as  a  daisy  (and  more 
charming,  too)  with  a  solid  night’s  sleep 
behind  you  every  day.  Without  it, 
your  skin  can  look  as  tired  as  you  feel. 


Have  periodic  check-ups! 

Good  health  is  the  very  foundation  of 
beautiful  skin ...  so  see  your  doctor  for 
that  annual  examination,  your  dentist 
for  a  6-month  check-up  and  be  sure. 


Get  fresh  air  and  exercise! 

Both  are  a  big  help  in  keeping  skin  clear 
(just  don’t  overdo  the  exercise  part!). 
Together,  they  speed  up  your 
circulation,  tone  up  your  whole  system. 
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elimination  is  very'  important! 


Drink  jileiity  of  water! 

8  glasses  a  day  is  the  ideal  number, 
but  if  that  sounds  like  a  lot, 
remember,  you  can  vary  it  with  milk 
or  fruit  juices  and  get  some  nutrition 
at  the  same  time. 


Love  that  bath... because  it's  so 
necessary  for  keeping  skin  clear  and  clean 
...particularly  back  and  chest  areas. 

P.S.  And  hands  off  all  pimples 
and  blackheads. 


^ood-habit -forming  Medicare  face  ritual 


Clean  your  fare,  with  Creamy  Masque!  Use  Creamy  Masque 
on  your  fare  and  nerk  in  place  of  soap.  It  double-cleans  and  actually 
washes  away  the  excess  oil  and  grime  on  which  blackheads,  whiteheads, 
and  pimples  thrive.  Contains  hexachlorophene  which  suppresses 
harmful  skin  bacteria. 

Clear  with  Skin  Toner!  Medicare  Skin  Toner  clears  and  stimulates 
your  skin,  gives  your  complexion  a  fresh,  wide-awake  glow. 

Hide,  help  heal  with  Medicated  Lotion!  Blemishes  are 
hidden  while  they  dry  and  heal  under  Medicated  Lotion,  a  special 
make-up  base  that  contains  anti-hacterial  hexachlorophene. 

And,  for  “Spot”  touch-ups,  carry  Medicare  Stick  in  your  purse. 

Use  on  a  clean  face  to  cover  up  isolated  spot  or  spots. 

Small,  white,  lipstick-size  case.  $1 

This  Tussy  3-step  Medicare  kit,  S2.95.  Prices  plus  tax 
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People  See 
Than  H 


BK  AUTY  is  more  than  the  tilt  of  a  nose  or  the  shape  of 
It  begins  inside.  People  see  iinieh  more  than  a  pii 
They  see  the  total  |»erson — her  expression,  her  attitude,  h 
her  spirit.  They  see  her  grooming,  her  style  of  dress,  and 
she  wears  her  hair.  If  a  girl  ean  learn  to  put  these  attrili 
in  front,  she  won’t  worry  about  a  few'  facial  blemishes. 

A  famous  theatrieal  producer  once  claimed  that  he  con 
any  woman  ap|>ear  beautiful  merely  by  convincing  her 
was;  for  she,  in  turn,  could  convince  the  world  by  her  co 
and  her  inner  spirit  of  beauty.  In  short,  behave  like  a  hej 
you  will  he  one.  he  said.  Those  who  are  in  a  position  to  i 
teen-agers  can  accomplish  the  same  thing.  A  youngster 
acne  truly  suffers,  for  she  is  convinced  it  is  ruining  her 
She  thinks  that  this  is  the  only  thing  |)eople  notice  aho 
those  red  festering  blotches.  She  won't  talk  in  a  group  h 
directs  attention  to  her  face.  She  won't  look  anyone  in 
She  can't  hear  to  have  anyone  look  at  her  face.  She'd  rai 
home  and  listen  to  records  than  go  out  where  people  car 
It  just  isn't  fun  any  more  to  he  alive.  Actually,  what  sho 
than  the  acne  are  the  destructive  thoughts  which  are  j 
inside.  This  is  what  young  people  should  he  made  to  tint 

KEEP  THE  PROBLEM  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

They  must  learn  to  see  that  self-consciousness  shows 
as  acne.  So  (loes  morbid  worry,  and  self-absorption.  Tl 
understand  that  they  are  letting  one  single  feature  ma 
their  other  good  assets  by  their  own  eoneentration  on  it 
more,  emotional  discouragement  .anti  tension  only  aggri 
condition.  Kemove  worrv  and  there  is  invariably  a  bene 


I 


'  fprt.  Tell  your  young  sufferers  that  they  can  take  positivi 

3'  to  help  themselves. 

Acne  is  not  fatal.  No  one  ever  dies  of  it.  It  just  makes  s( 
the  teen-age  (mpulation  of  this  country  feel  like  they’re 
That’s  all! 

It  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  all  human  ailments, 
any  consolation,  eight  out  of  ten  hoys  and  girls  go  through 
tracted  period  when  they  “break  out.” 


Acne  can  last  for  a  blessedly  short  time  or  it  can  pcrsis 
deningly  into  the  late  tw'enties.  Like  the  common  cold, 
gets  everyone  at  some  time,  this  is  a  problem  that  has  Im) 
young  people  since  the  beginning  of  time.  And. people  hav 
tinkering  with  the  problem  for  centuries!  More  than  a  tin 
years  B.C.,  the  Chinese  were  smearing  their  faces  with  s( 
curd  to  clear  up  the  condition.  And  the  Indians  in  Central 
ica  used  fungi  to  treat  had  cases  years  before  the  wonl 
biotic”  entered  the  language. 

POSITIVE  STEPS  THAT  WILL  HELP 

To  acne-ridden  youngsters,  it’s  probably  cold  comfort 
given  a  dictionary  description  of  their  ailment.  But  this  is 
tially  what  happens:  There  are  millions  of  tiny  glands  and 
nels  in  the  skin  which  let  the  moisture  and  oil  out.  Duriii 
lescence,  these  glands  become  overstimulated  and  the  oil  h 
in  the  little  ducts  leading  from  the  glands  to  the  skin  surfac 
gets  mixed  with  the  fatty  secretion  and  forms  u  hlackhej 
flammation  may  develop  around  the  blackhead  and  infectir 
result,  causing  a  red,  fluid-filled  hump.  Sometimes  these 
deej)  that  tissue  is  destroyed.  When  healing  finullv  takej 
craters  are  formed  w'hich  can  become  permanent  scars. 

The  positive  steps  to  overcome  emotional  and  phvsica 
include  an  evaluation  of  one’s  attitude  and  the  us<  of  prope 
ication.  W  hile  it  is  true  that  no  specific  treatment  has  been 
to  cure  acne  for  everybody,  there  is  medication  vhich  has  | 
to  he  effective  in  numerous  cases.  Young  |>eoplc  vvho  suffe 
acne  are  prey  to  myths  of  all  kinds  and  are  apt  to  trv  half 
home  remedies.  It  is  important  to  use  a  reliable  pr«  paratic 
in  stidihorn  cases  see  a  doctor.  A  doctor  can  guide  tliciii  med 
Family  and  teachers  can  guide  them  eniotionallv-  -o  tho 
get  all  broken  up  because  they’re  all  broken  out 
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DON’T  LET  HER  GET  ALL  BROKEN  UJ*  B 
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NEW 


For  the  Home 


L., 


Liquid  Detergent 

The  long  famous  Ivory  soap  is  now 
available  as  a  li(}uid  detergent  for  dish¬ 
washing  and  hand  washing  of  fine  fab¬ 
rics.  \  white,  opalescent  li({uid,  the  de¬ 
tergent  is  said  to  be  extremely  mild. 

demonstration  of  the  prrxluct  showed 
that  it  dissolved  instantly,  produced  bil¬ 
lowing  suds  with  long  staying  power 
and  removed  grease  from  soiled  dishes 
in  a  matter  of  sec'onds. 

Handsome  Sterling 

Gorham’s  new  sterling  silver  design, 
“Sea  Rose,”  was  inspired  by  the  millions 
of  Ix’autiful  roses  that  line  our  shores. 
.\  single  carved  rose  rests  upon  a  gently 


Six-piece  place  setting  of  Gorham's  "Sea 
Rose"  can  be  used  for  any  meal  of  day. 


curved  crest  which  runs  from  the  tip  of 
the  handle  to  its  base.  Each  piece  in  the 
set  can  be  used  for  every  meal,  the  salad 
fork  for  fish,  pie,  and  cakes.  The  dessert 
spoon  is  shaped  for  use  with  cereals  or 
soups. 

Novel  Egg  Beater 

one-handed  egg  beater  for  small 
jobs  such  as  mixing  an  egg  in  a  cup  has 
been  introduced  by  Ecko.  Consisting  of 
a  handle  and  a  single  four-blade  beater, 
it  is  operated  by  pashing  down  on  the 
handle.  A  screw-type  action  spins  the 
beater.  On  release  the  handle  is  returned 
to  normal  position,  ready  for  another 
stroke.  Two  or  three  strokes  w  ill  mix  an 
egg  or  milk  shake. 

Easy  Pleats 

New  pleating  tape  by  Kirsch  has  three 
parallel  rows  of  pockets  to  make  length 
adjustments  of  draperies  easier.  The  use 
of  pleating  tapes  eliminates  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  forming  and  .sewing  pleats  by 
hand.  The  tape  is  sewed  to  the  right 
side  top  of'  the  drapery  panel,  then 


folded  over  to  wrong  side  and  stitched 
down  on  top  and  sides.  Special  hooks 
with  either  long  or  short  shanks  are  in¬ 
serted  into  the  pockets  to  automatically 
form  the  three-part  pleats.  Depending 
upon  the  level  of  pocket  selected,  the 
drapery  can  be  raised  or  lowered  one- 
half  to  one  inch.  Hooks  may  be  removed 
for  dry  cleaning  or  laundering. 

Modern  Design 

.\n  interesting  and  attractive  design 
has  l)een  developed  for  the  electric 
range  by  the  Tappan  Company.  The 
new  4()-inch  four-unit  electric  range  has 
all  the  appearances  of  a  built-in  mcxlel. 

It  can  lx*  hung  on  the  wall  or  mounted 
on  base  cabinets.  Thus,  the  height  can 
lx*  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  homemaker. 

Special  features  include  two  side-by- 
side  ovens  with  glass  doors  that  swing 
to  the  side  w  hen  opened.  Both  are  lined 
with  chromium.  One  is  larger  than  the 
other  and  features  a  rotisserie  attach¬ 
ment.  Of  course,  both  are  temperature¬ 
time  controlled  for  convenience. 

Placed  under  the  ovens  are  four  sur- 
fac*e  cooking  units  mounted  on  a  drawer¬ 
like  platform.  This  slides  out  of  view 
when  not  in  use.  In  the  closed  position, 
the  only  part  exposed  is  a  solid  maple 
cutting  board  which  serves  as  a  con¬ 
venient  work  surface.  Two  of  the  sur¬ 
face  units  feature  thermostatically  con¬ 
trolled  elements.  .-Ks  the  cooking  top  is 
closed,  the  c(K)king  units  are  discon¬ 
nected  for  safety. 

lighted  control  center  panel  is 
mounted  across  the  top.  It  is  used  to 
control  the  rotisserie,  top  units,  time 
and  temperatures  of  the  ovens,  cooking  ! 
lights,  and  the  minute  timer. 


oibjb* 


Electric  range  by  Tappan  is  newly  de¬ 
signed  with  high  ovens,  sliding  units. 


Girts  Enjoy  Modern 
Milk  Discovery; 
Teachers  Enthusiastic 

For  years,  national  surveys  have 
shown  that  only  about  1/5  of  our 
teen-age  girls  drink  as  much  as 
a  quart  of  milk  a  day. 

Teachers  have  been  seriously  con¬ 
cerned  about  this  situation,  know¬ 
ing  that  even  a  quart  of  milk  daily 
does  not  fully  meet  the  teen-ager’s 
increased  need  for  milk’s  irreplace¬ 
able  calcium,  riboflavin  and  protein. 
Now,  teachers  everywhere  report 
that  a  modern  milk  discovery  from 
Carnation  is  proving  extremely 
helpful  in  overcoming  teen-age 
resistance  to  milk. 

This  is  Carnation  Instant  Nonfat 
Dry  Milk  —  the  Magic  Crystals 
Instant.  “Magic  Crystals”  make  it 
fun  for  girls  to  enjoy  a  richer  fla¬ 
vor  nonfat  milk — a  Beauty  Bever¬ 
age  with  far  more  protein,  calcium 
and  riboflavin  than  whole  milk. 
Teachers  .say  girls  understand  that 
this  true  Beauty  Beverage  help.s 
them  have  beauty  they  want  now 
— pretty  teeth  and  skin,  a  slender 
figure,  magnetic  vitality. 

For  more  Beauty  Beverage  infor¬ 
mation  see  page  37  of  the  enclosed 
Co-ed.  Free  reprints  offered  in  the 
coupon  section. 


PORTABLE 

All  Stainleu  — Vacuum  Insulated 
(Hot  or  Cold)  Food,  Soup,  Colfee,  Milk 
and  Beverage  Carrier-Dispensers , .  . 


BEGIN  WHERE 
COOKING  KETTLES, 
AND  COFFEE  URNS, 
LEAVE  OFF! 


I  To-doy'i  **Mod«rn**  frtnd  toward  con*  I 

troliiotion  of  food  production  it  o  movo 
I  toward  Economy,  Bottor  Quality  and  I 

I  Hiphor  Sanitary  Standords.  I 

m  Tho  dovotopmont  of  AorVoiDt  mod#  pos-  ■ 

I  siblo  this  modorn  concopt  of  Moss-Foodinp,  I 

”  which  hos  now  boon  tuccottfully  odoptod  * 

a  by  Institutions,  Schools,  Hospitals,  In*  ■ 

I  dustrial  Plants,  Hotols,  Catorors,  Gimps^  I 

Air  Linos,  Civil  Dofonso  and  many  othor 
a  Govornmontal  and  Commorciol  fooding  a 

I  oporations.  I 

Enginoorod  for  sanitation  ond  **ln  Com- 
I  plionco"  with  construction  roquiromonts  I 

I  of  tho  U.S.  Public  Hoolth  Sorvico  Codos.  I 

I  Write  for  FREE  Literatiri  Rit  PHE  08  ■ 


VACUUM  CAN  COMPANY 

19  SOUTH  HOTNE  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  12.  ILLINOIS 


Give  temhers  a  “break 
theylllove! 


coitr 


INSTANT  BEVERACETTE 

FOR  INSTANT  COFFEE  ...  TEA  .. . 
SOUPS...  HOT  CHOCOLATE 


The  new  Cory  Instant  Beverogette  is  just 
what  teachers  need  for  beverage  breaks  and 
lunches.  Just  fill  with  water  and  plug  into  any 
115-volt  A.C.  outlet.  Automatic  thermostat 
keeps  water  piping  hot.  Holds  one-half  gal¬ 
lon  in  the  glass-lined,  insulated  inner  tank 
and  a  full  gallon  in  the  glass  container  on  top. 
Water  touches  only  glass  and  the  nylon  no¬ 
drip  faucet. 

A  "break"  for  you!  With  the  Cory  In¬ 
stant  Beveragette  other  teachers  can 
have  a  beverage  break  anytime  without 
interrupting  your  classes.  Groups  meet¬ 
ing  after  school  hours  can  serve  them¬ 
selves  without  messing  up  your  kitchen. 
So  the  low  price  is  a  good  investment  in 
staff  morale  and  public  relations. 

Special  price  for  schools.  Hundreds  of 
offices,  snack  shops  and  gas  stations 
have  purchased  Cory  Instant  Beverag¬ 
ette  at  the  regular  retail  price  of  $49.95. 
But  for  schools — if  you  will  buy  direct 
by  mail — Cory  offers  the  special  low 
price  of  $19.95.  Offers  such  as  this  are 
necessarily  made  for  a  limited  time  only. 
So  place  your  order  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  the  school  budget  will  not  permit  this 
purchase  now,  Cory  will  extend  the  same 
price  and  terms  to  PTA  or  Mothers’ 
groups. 


CORY  CORPORATION,  D«p«.  PHE  | 

3200  W.  P«f*rton  Avenue,  Chicago  45,  III.  j 

Gentlemen:  I  am  enclosing  a  check _ or  money  | 

order  _  for  $19.95,  the  cpeciol  school  price  I 

for  your  $49.95  Cory  Instant  Beveragette.  j 
Please  send  the  Beveragette  postpaid.  ■ 

Nome _  j 

School _ I 

Addreu _  ■ 

City _ Zone _ Stole _  j 


I  Your  Tide _  | 

I _ I 


New  Uses  for  Agricultural  Products 

To  promote  increased  use  of  agricul¬ 
tural  prtxlucts,  research  is  being  made 
in  the  candy  and  confectionery  fields. 
Smooth  fudtie,  brightly  colored  jellies, 
dried  fruit  combinations,  and  chocolate- 
coated  cranlH'rry  cordials  are  a  few 
of  the  confections  being  tested  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  .\griculture  and 
the  National  Confectioners’  .Association. 

The  fudge  is  made  with  a  com¬ 
bination  of  c'onc'entrated  milk  products 
which  gives  it  an  extra-creamy  texture. 
Fruit  jelly  candies  owe  their  full,  rich 
flavor  to  a  new  research-developed 


out-of-doors.  Only  19  per  cent  of  the 
men  follow  recipes,  prefering  to  ex¬ 
periment.  However,  71  per  cent  read 
recipes  and  articles  on  cmiking. 

What  Makes  Good  Coffee? 

The  .Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  and  the  Coffee  Brewing  Institute 
have  conducted  research  on  what  makes 
a  gocxl  enp  of  coffee.  They  tliscovered 
that  the  (piality  of  the  water  is  not 
important  in  brewing  good  coffee.  Min¬ 
eral  impurities  were  added  to  distilled 
water  until  the  taste  became  obvious. 
Then  that  water  was  used  to  make 


I  process  for  preparing  flavor  essences.  coffee.  It  tasted  perfectly  fine.  How¬ 


ever,  coffee  cannot  mask  the  staleness 


Meat  loaf,  sauce,  peas,  mashed  potatoes 
in  frozen  meat  loaf  dinner  by  Swanson. 


USD.A  researchers  have  developed  a 
metlxxl  in  which  these  compounds  are 
evaporated,  concentrated,  and  c'on- 
densed  to  produc-e  an  essence  that  gives 
fresh  fruit  flavor  to  beverages,  preserves, 
caixlies,  and  other  products.  New  jel¬ 
lied  confections  contain  prunes,  {X^ach- 
es,  apricots,  pineapples,  figs,  apples,  or 
dates.  These  delicacies  will  increa.se  the 
consumption  of  dried  fruits. 

Meat  Loaf  Frozen  Dinner 

A  new  heat-and-serve  prcxluct  that 
should  fitxl  readv  acceptance  is  the 
Swanson  7’\’  Frozen  Meat  Loaf  Dinner. 
The  11-ounce  dinner  includes  a  gener¬ 
ous  slice  of  meat  loaf  with  tomato 
.sauc'e,  green  jieas,  and  mashed  potatoes. 
It  can  go  from  freezer  to  table  in  less 
than  half  an  hour. 

How  Many  Men  Cook? 

Would  you  haziird  a  guess  as  to  how 
many  men  cook?  W'hat  they  ccMik?  How 
many  read  articles  on  cooking?  Well, 
the  Borden  Company  polled  700  mid¬ 
dle-class  married  males  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  they  have  the  facts. 
Seventy-one  per  cent  cook  at  one  time 
or  another.  Sixty-four  per  cent  cook 


of  water.  Freshly  drawn  water  should 
always  lx*  used.  Coffee  should  be  fresh 
and  made  in  a  clean  coffeemaker— never 
boiled. 

More  Meats  for  Baby 

Totlay’s  babies  are  well  fed.  Four 
varieties  of  Heinz  //ig/t  Meat  Dinners 
are  now  available  in  both  strained  and 
junior  form  —  beef  with  vegetables, 
chicken  with  vegetables,  veal  with  veg¬ 
etables,  and  ham  with  vegetables.  The 
Heinz  Company  .says  they  are  designed 
to  lx?  the  “mainstavs  in  an  entire  meal” 
for  babies  and  toddlers,  tripling  the 
amount  of  meat  usually  found  in  baby 
foixls. 

Pretty  Peanut  Party 

A  favorite  spread  of  the  .American 
family  put  on  new  party  dresses  for 
food  editors  recently.  .At  a  press  dinner, 
given  by  the  Alabama  Peanut  Producers 
.As.sociation,  six  hors  d’oeuvres,  each  fea¬ 
turing  peanut  butter,  were  intnxluced. 


Meat  balls,  cocktail  dip,  three  spreads, 
and  biscuits,  made  with  peanut  butter. 
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Recipes  are  free  from  Farley  Manning 
Associates,  342  Madison  Avenue,  N.Y., 
N.Y. 

Thres-Cereal  Protein  Flakes 

A  combination  of  wheat,  com,  and 
oats  with  milk  protein  makes  Hi-Pro, 
the  new  dry-  cereal  produced  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills,  Inc.,  noteworthy  from  the 
nutrition  standpoint.  It  boasts  no  less 
han  10  essential  vitamins  and  minerals, 
offering  an  important  contribution  to 
the  diet. 

One-Minute  Mashed  Potatoes 

.After  extensive  testing  the  R.  T. 
Preiuh  C»impany  has  put  its  Instant 
Mashed  Potato  Mix  into  national  dis- 
ribntion.  This  prcxluct  is  made  from 
Idaho  potatoes  and  is  a  fine  free-flowing 
powder.  When  mixed  with  milk  or 
water  it  makes  fluffy  mashed  potatoes. 
It'  can  also  be  used  in  baking  as  a 
.lour  substitute.  \  seven-ounce  package 
retails  for  35  cents. 

Handy  Food  Guido 

A  daily  food  guide  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Institute  of  Home  Economics 
of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service. 
The  leaflet  Food  for  Fitness  costs  five 
cents.  Write  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice,  Washington  25,  D.C. 


Welcome  lesson... 

PINEAPPLE 
MAKES  A  HEARTY 
PARTY  DISH 

Two  points  to  stress:  (1)  Some  parties 
(After-the-Game,  for  example)  call  for 
hearty  food,  and  (2)  Pineapple  gives 
this  dish  a  glamorous  look  and  flavor 
—  both  important  in  party  food.  The 
recipe  also  shows  the  ease  of  using 
Canned  Pineapple, 
and  the  com  enience 
of  having  several 
cans  on  hand. 

SPECIAL 
QUERY! 


Have  you  ordered  the  Pineapple  Teach¬ 
ers’  Kit  "Creating  Party  Plans”?  It’s 
colorful,  packed  with  faas  and  ideas, 
and  FREE!  Use  coupon  on  page  63  or 
write  Pineapple  Growers  Association, 
215  Market  &reet,  San  Francisco  5. 


Rice  Kritpi*  Delights,  one  of  the  eight 
ready-to-eat  cereal  recipes  by  Kellogg. 


Instant  Chicken  Bouillon 

A  new  product,  making  the  fifth  in 
the  line,  has  been  introduced  by  the 
American  Kitchen  Products  Company. 
It  is  Steero  Instant  Chicken  Bcuillon 
which  went  into  national  distribution 
last  month  after  more  than  a  year  of 
market  testing.  The  bouillon  comes  in 
granulated  "flavor  bits”  which  dissolve 
instantly  and  which  are  easily  spooned 
for  accurate  measurement.  The  product 
is  packaged  in  2%  ounce  glass  jars; 
sells  for  about  33  cents. 

Canadian  Fish  "Acronized" 

The  Canadian  government  has 
cleared  the  use  of  the  antibiotic  proc-ess 


Acronize  to  halt  the  growth  of  bacteria 
responsible  for  the  deterioration  of  fish 
from  the  time  it  is  caught  to  the  time 
it  reaches  the  consumer. 

Fish  thus  treated  will  keep  fresh  for 
at  least  a  week  longer  than  is  possible 
with  ordinary  refrigeration.  Canadian 
fishermen  report  that  an  estimated  $25,- 
(XK),0()0  worth  of  fish  were  spoiled  by 
bacteria  last  year. 

Easy  Party  Treats 

For  informal  get-togetbers  and  foi 
snacks  at  anv  time  the  Kellogg  Com¬ 
pany  has  developed  some  quick,  easy- 
to-make  party  foods  which  should  please 
teen-agers  and  adults  alike.  Called 
Timely  Treats  their  eight-page  brochure 
offers  11  recipes  that  will  be  welcome  ^ 
“around  the  clock.”  Write  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Home  Economics  Services, 
Kellogg  Company,  Battle  Creek,  .Michi¬ 
gan. 

Pre-cooked  Rice  Product 

.An  easy-to-prepare,  pre-cooked,  canned 
rice  has  been  developed  by  the  Western 
Utilization  Research  and  Development 
Division  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
.Agriculture.  Market-tested  in  California, 
the  pnxluct,  called  Instant  Rice,  found 
ready  acceptance.  .About  8.000  cans 
were  sold  during  a  19- week  test. 

(Continued  on  page  64) 


PINEAPPLE  SWEET  POTATO  SALAD 


1  can  vacuum  packed 
(or  3  cups  cooked)  sweet 
potatoes,  cubed 

2  tablespoons  salad  oil 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

2  tablespoons  pineapple  syrup 

teaspoon  salt 
1  teaspoon  sugar 
%  teaspoon  onion  salt 


y4  teaspoon  nutmeg 
%  cup  celery,  sliced 
2  tablespoons  chopped 
green  pepper  or 
pimiento 

^211  con,  1  cup  drained 
pineapple  tidbits 
2  tablespoons  sliced 
almonds  (if  desired) 


Cube  potatoes,  mix  next  7  ingredients  together  and  pour  over 
potatoes.  Mix  well.  Let  stand  30  minutes  or  more.  Add  remaining 
ingredients,  toss  lightly.  (Add  extra  salt,  to  taste.)  Serve  on  crisp 
lettuce  leaves. 
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New  Books 


Lititifi  in  Families,  by  Mollie  Ste- 
\  ENS  Smart  and  Rissell  C<x)k  Smart, 
433  pp.,  $3.96,  Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beautifully  written  and  illustrated, 
this  text  will  lx*  cherished  by  students 
who  are  studying  family  relations.  Edu¬ 
cators,  too,  will  find  this  a  delightful 
and  useful  book.  The  material  is  edu¬ 
cationally  sound  and  written  at  the 


correct  reading  level  for  high  school 
students. 

Well  organized,  it  is  divided  into  five 
units.  These  deal  with  understanding 
the  family,  personal  development,  mar¬ 
riage,  homelife,  and  families  living  in 
a  changing  world.  Each  chapter  is  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  brief  review.  A  list  of 
check-up  questions  enables  the  student 
to  evaluate  his  progiess. 

Li’t’s  Decorate,  by  Syl\  ia  P.  Pacley, 
164  pp.,  $5.95.  Order  from  Let’s  Deco¬ 
rate,  520  Fifth  .\ venue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

.\  handsome  book  with  three  dis¬ 
tinctive  features.  These  include  a  series 


of  articles  on  various  aspects  of  interior 
decx)rating.  Written  b\  experts  in  the 
field,  these  articles  cxiver  the  .selection 
of  fabrics,  accessories,  and  furnishings, 
the  planning  of  rooms,  closets,  and 
bathrooms.  In  the  center  of  the  book 
are  a  thousand  scale-draw  n  units  of 
furnishings  for  use  in  r(K)m  planning. 
Black  and  white  photographs  of  room 
arrangements  in  all  periods  and  mtxles 
complete  the  presentation!  The  book 
is  useful  as  a  text  in  home  furnishings 
courses  or  for  personal  use. 

Tailoriiifi,  b\  .\llyne  Bane,  253  pp., 
$7. .50.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

.\lthough  this  is  claimed  to  lx*  a  non¬ 
technical  book  for  the  woman  making 
the  first  suit  or  coat,  it  seems  to  be 
more  of  a  text  l)ook  that  must  lx*  closely 
j  studied.  There  is  excellent  information 
I  in  this  book,  but  it  is  for  the  advanced 
student  rather  than  the  homemaker. 
.Many  sketches  are  keyed  to  the  c'opy 
with  numerals  without  captions  so  that 
one  has  to  read  through  the  text  lx*fore 
:  identifving  the  sketch. 

.•Ml  the  intricate  details  of  tailoring 
are  included  and  de.scrilx'd  very  well. 
It  is  a  g(KKl  book  on  tailoring  tech- 
nicjues  that  retpiires  careful  study. 

The  Art  of  Flower  and  Foliage  Ar¬ 
rangement,  by  .\nn  Honc;  Rctt,  248 
pp.,  $5.95.  The  Macmillan  (!ompany. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  author  show^s  how  the  basic  art 
principles  of  proportion,  balance,  dom¬ 
inance,  and  rhythm  can  be  applied  to 
flower  arranging.  She  then  develops 
these  principles  into  all  types  of  ar¬ 
rangements.  The  preparation  of  plant 
materials,  selection  of  containers,  and 
the  mechanics  of  flower  arranging  are 
important  parts  of  this  IxKik.  final 
chapter  discusses  the  technitpies  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  and  judging  floral  arrange¬ 
ments.  .Mmost  100  photographs  are 
u.sed  to  illustrate  the  b(X)k. 

The  All  Italian  Cook  Book,  by  Wil¬ 
ma  Rei\  A  Lasas.s(),  268  pp.,  $4..50.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

.•\  fine  collection  of  recipes  from  every 
region  in  Italy.  Inchided  are  many 
dishes  that  will  not  lx?  found  on  the 
menus  of  local  Italian  restaurants.  In¬ 
gredients  are  readily  available  in  mo.st 
markets  and  directions  call  for  standard 
procedures.  Measurements  and  temper¬ 
atures  of  oven  are  also  standard. 

Helpful  features  include  explanations 
of  the  order  of  the  meal,  descriptions 
of  seasoning,  cheeses,  and  pastas.  Where 
necessary  the  author  gives  the  Italian 
name,  pronunciation  help,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  name.  All  recipe  titles  are  in  Italian 
and  English.  Each  recipe  is  identified 
by  region.  A  map  in  the  front  of  the 
book  shows  the  hx'ation  of  each  region 
in  Italy. 


It’s  NEW 


IN  HOME 
CLEANING 


s^ALL-DACRON  DUST  MOP 


INSTANT-ACTION  SOCKET  LETS  IT 
GO  AFTER  DUST  LIKE  SOMETHING 
ALIVE...  SAVES  STEPS,  SAVES  TIME 

Be  among  the  first  to  demonstrate  O-Cedar’s  new 
Spin-about  dust  mop  made  from  100%  virgin  dacron. 
Dacron,  the  modern  miracle  fibre  that  attracts  dust 
like  magic,  wears  longer,  and  retains  its  shape  even 
after  repeated  washing.  Spin-about  is  17'  wide  to 
cover  more  floor  area,  speed  dusting.  Pad  also  fea¬ 
tures  snap  buttons  for  easy  removal.  Instant  action 
socket  adjusts  pad  to  any  position  for  easy  dusting 
of  hard-to-reach  places.  Order  your  0-Cedar  Spin- 
about  dacron  mop  today. 
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O-CEDAR 

CHICAGO  9,  lUINOIS 

OlVISION  OF  AMEmCAN-MABIETTA  COMrANY 

O-CKDAR  OP  CANADA,  LTD. 

STRATFORD,  ONTARIO 
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We  Strive  for  World  Unity 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

dean  of  the  State  Normal  Sch(M)l  in  Home  Economics, 
StablH'ck.  Norway,  said  that,  ‘The  target  of  home¬ 
making  education— common  to  all  countries— is  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  training  of  efficient  homemakers  who  can 
manage  and  foster  a  healths  famiK  wliich  is  intellec¬ 
tually,  physically,  and  S(X-ially  sound.” 

She  recommended  that  homemaking  education  lx* 
Ixgun  at  an  earlier  age  and  that  it  include  Ixith  lx)ys 
and  girls.  “The  fact  that  it  takes  two  equals  for  the 
joint  creation  of  a  home  should  he  stre.s.sed.” 

Touching  o!i  .some  of  the  teacher’s  problems  of  moti¬ 
vating  students.  Miss  .-Xkre  commented  that  morlern 
people  are  not  goixl  listeners.  “W'e  are  overfed  with 
.sound  .  .  .  we  are  w  ears  of  hearing  because  our  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  hearing  are  excessive  .  .  .  sve  often  listen, 
but  not  s«)  that  sse  assimilate  the  svords,  digest  them, 
and  store  the  knowledge  thes  consev.” 

Research 

Follossing  the  reading  of  Mi.ss  .Akre’s  paper.  Dr. 
Hazel  K.  Stiebeling.  director  of  the  Institute  of  Home 
Economics  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  .Agriculture, 
described  the  role  of  research  in  obtaining  fundamental 
data  ujx)!!  svhich  to  build  home  economics  teaching, 
extension  service,  and  other  programs. 

Commenting  on  the  broad  field  covered  by  home 
economics  research,  she  said  th.it  it  includes  tlie  deter¬ 
mination  of: 

1.  The  basic  needs  and  ssants  of  iieople. 

2.  The  relative  utilits  and  economs  of  goods  and 
services  that  can  satisfy  these  wants. 

•3.  Principles  and  technical  knowledge  on  which 
families  may  make  decisions  as  to  w  ise  use  of  time, 
money,  and  other  resources. 

4.  -Attitudes  and  motivations  of  people  and  law  s  of  • 
learning  which  are  invohed  in  the  adoption  of  new 
or  modified  ideas,  concepts,  and  practices  w  Inch  would 
help  promote  better  home  and  famiK  living. 

Describing  e.xamples  of  successful  research  in  home 
■  economics.  Dr.  Stielx*ling  cited  the  work  in  food  and 
.  nutrition  w  here  home  economists  and  other  researchers 
have  worked  together  to  in\  estigate  the  nutritive  prop¬ 
erties  of  all  important  and  cominonK .  used  foixls.  to 
study  the  nutritional  status  of  people  and  the  human 
requirements  for  nutrients. 

She  told  of  work  in  recipe  development,  clothing 
am’  textiles,  budgeting,  and  housing.  She  pointed  out 
that  despite  miKlern  conveniences,  the  work  load  ol 
young  mothers  is  excessiveK  high.  There  is  need  for 
research  on  such  topics  as  use  of  time  and  management 
principles.  “Results  of  some  recent  surveys  suggest 
that  famiK  life  would  Ix-nefit  if  homemakers  had  .m 
understanding  of,  and  education  in,  efficiency  man¬ 
agement.  Research  can  and  should  provide  home¬ 
makers  with  principles  for  effective  work  prix-edures 
and  with  better  bases  for  miking  intelligent  decisions 
regarding  use  of  time,  energy,  and  fn  ds.” 

C'alling  for  an  iffective  network  of  adult  education 
throughout  the  world.  Miss  Pergrouhi  Najarian,  an 
(Continued  on  fmge  56) 
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Abbott  Laborotorios 

Nortli  Ckicaao.  Illineit 

Ptease  tend  roe,  without  charge;  (  )  New  32-page  recipe 

botAlet,  Cslorie-ut  ing  Recipes  with  Suceryl.  (If  you 
desire  roore  than  one  copy,  indicate  how  many  ) 

(  )Two  sample  bottles  of  Sucaryl  tablets. 


Name. 


(piresr  print) 


School  or  Orgartiaation. 

Addrps _ _ _ 

City _ 


.  2U>ne. 


State- 


100  Oct.  St  PHI 


FREE  CARNATIOK  tSSTANT  BEAUTY  BEVERAGE  REPRINTS 

Mary  Blake,  Carnation  Company 

0o|»t.  il>*10t.  Lot  Angolof  19,  CailiforNia 

Please  send  me -  - FREE  reprints  of  the  Instant  Beanty  Beirrage 

announcement  which  details  the  health,  beauty  and  vitality  benefits  to  be  gained 
from  this  new  milk  discovery. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ 


(please  print) 


School—. 
Address. 
City _ 


.  Zone. 


-State. 


ItS  Oct.  St  PHE 


Jane  Ashley,  Dept.  0-10 

tox  lAtO  Chorch  Stroot  Pott  OfRco 
Now  York  46,  Now  York 


Please  send  me  . 


copies  of  your  combination  offer; 


"Starch  the  (^ick  and  Easy  Way”  and  "Timely  Starching  Tips  for  Teenagers." 

Teacher’s  N»me  _ 

School  or  Orgaoiutian _ _ 


School  or  Office  Address- 
City _ 


.  Zone. 


.State- 


140  Oct.  St  PNE 


Cory  Corporation 

Advertising  Deportment 
3200  W.  Peterson 
Chicago  4S,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  complete  literature  on  Cory  appliances. 
Teacher's  Name _ 


(please  print) 


School  or  Organization- 
School  or  Office  Address- 
City _ 


.  Zonc- 


Frigidaire  Toaching  Plus 

Frigidairo  Division 

300  Taylor  St.,  Ooyton  1,  Ohio 


-State 


139  Oct.  St  PNE 


[iiij 


Please  send  me  full  information  on  your  special  discount  plan  for  schools.— 
Also  information  on  ycur  new  "H”  Washers  and  Dryers. 

Name - - - - - - 


(please  print) 


School. 


Street- 
City _ 


.  Zonc- 


.Atate  - - 

160  Oct.  St  PNf 
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Co-ed 

is  the  first  and  only 
magazine  expressly 
designed  for  the 
home  economies  students 
in  your  classes. 

Each  issue  is  written 
to  appeal 

to  teen-age  interests  . . . 
each  specifically  prepared 
to  enrich  and  up-date 
the  homemaking  program 
in  junior  and  senior  high. 

Do  the  girls  in  your  class 
receive  each  issue? 

More  than  300,000  teen-age 
home  economics  students 
now  subscribe! 


Just  fill  out  ('(Hipons 
and  mail  them  today  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 
33  Wej*t  42ncl  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


I 


assistant  professor  at  the  American  University  of 
Beirut,  Lebanon,  said,  “That  there  are  common  needs 
in  the  West  and  East  rooted  in  expanded  economics 
through  greater  industrializiition  and  its  effect  in 
changing  values,  patterns  of  family  life,  the  status  of 
men  and  women  and  children.  Differences  in  needs 
become  manifest  in  relation  to  the  traditions  of  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  and  the  degree  and  pace  of  indus¬ 
trialization.” 

Adult  Education 

.Miss  Najarian  discussed  programs  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion,  including  Ixith  urban  and  rural  extension.  Many 
countries,  she  said,  recognize  that  rural  people  are 
probably  the  country’s  greatest  underdeveloped  natu¬ 
ral  resource.  However,  the  rapidly  changing  economic 
and  social  conditions,  and  a  low  educational  level  of 
many  urban  adults  mean  that  cities,  tcx),  need  pro¬ 
grams  of  education  for  adults. 

Describing  the  postwar  reorganization  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  in  japan.  .Miss  Chiyono  .Matusuhima 
said  that  a  broader  concept  of  education  for  home¬ 
making  has  resulted  in  improvement  of  facilities  and 
equipment  for  the  homemaking  laboratories.  Univer¬ 
sities  have  added  home  economics  to  the  curriculums, 
but  now  the.se  graduates  are  being  confronted  with 
unemployment  problems,  especially  in  teaching  posi¬ 
tions.  There  is  no  teacher  shortage  in  japan,  therefore, 
trained  women  are  now  entering  administrative  work, 
extension  serx  ice,  dietetics,  and  research. 

.  Home  economics  in  India  has  opened  many  careers 
to  working  women,  reported  .Mrs.  B.  Tara  Bai,  director 
of  the  Lady  Irwin  College  of.  Home  Science  in  New 
Delhi.  “Home  science,  which  was  first  introduced  in 
education  as  a  means  of  ensuring  good  health  in  the 
home,  has  changed  its  objectives  to  some  extent  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  generation.  With  progress  in 
education,  the  number  of  schools  and  colleges  have 
increased  steadily  and  home  economics  has  had  an 
important  place  in  the  curriculums  of  these  educa¬ 
tional  institutions.  The  demand  for  teachers  is  far 
greater  than  the  supply.  Food  and  allied  industrial 
firms  want  home  scientists  for  research  and  publicity; 
hospitals  require  dietitians,  hostels  need  superintend¬ 
ents,  and  businessmen  want  interior  decorators.  “Home 
sciences  in  India  has  a  bright  future,  but  the  sphere 
where  the  home  scientist  is  in  greatest  demand  is  in 
the  home.  Young  men  are  happy  to  share  their  future 
with  young  women  who  have  lieen  trained  in  the 
subject.” 

.Yt  another  meeting,  the  acting  president  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Home  Ec-onomics, .  Miss 
Isobel  S.  Gibson,  principal  of  Glasgow  and  West  of 
Scotland  College  of  Domestic  Science,  commented  on 
the  wide  range  of  professions  for  home  economists. 
“The  value  of  their  function  as  dietitians,  and  institu¬ 
tional  managers  is  increasingly  recognized  and  the 
home  economist  in  industry  has  a  special  contribution 
of  her  ow'n  to  make  to  a  scientific  age.  By  her  under¬ 
standings  of  science  and  also  of  the  needs  of  the  home 
she  provides  a  line  between  the  rapid  advances  in  pure 
science  and  their  useful  application  in  commodities, 
appliances,  and  foods. 
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Other  Events 

Thr«)ughoiit  the  week,  our  foreign  visitors  were 
given  opportunities  to  learn  about  the  way  of  life  ou 
the  North  Ameriean  continent.  Special  programs  of 
music  and  dancing  were  presented  to  acrpiaint  the 
delegates  with  our  native  culture.  Home  economists  in 
and  about  Washington  invited  the  foreign  delegates 
to  their  homes  for  dinner  and  conversation.  Special 
trips  were  arranged  to  various  areas  in  Washington. 

('ertainly  all  home  economi.sts  benefited  from  this 
congress.  closer  union,  better  understanding,  and 
the  desire  to  help  each  other  plan  more  useful  pro¬ 
grams  were  the  result  of  these  meetings. 

.\t  the  closing  session.  Miss  Gibson  was  named  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  International  Federation  of  Home  Ec-on- 
omists.  Miss  Gib.son,  who  presided  during  the  congress 
as  acting  president,  will  serve  for  the  ne.xt  two  years. 
She  will  complete  the  unexpired  term  of  the  former 
president  w  ho  resigned,  but  she  declined  to  accept  the 
full  five-year  term.  Miss  Marjorie  Kennish,  of  Mount 
.\llison  University,  Sackville,  New  Brunswick,  will 
serve  as  vice-president.  The  next  congress  will  be  held 
in  Paris  in  1963. 


Cooking  with  Soup 

(Continued  from  frage  34) 

Curried  Shrimp 

1  ru|>  milk 

2  ran;*  rondeii>e(i  cream  of  celer>  soup,  undiluted 
1  Isp.  rurr>  powder 

^4  li^P*  sail 
1  l!tp.  lemon  juice 

\\'3  lbs*,  (creeii  shrimp,  cooked  (*4  lb.  cleaned) 

Blend  milk  with  soup.  .\dd  curr)'  and  remaining  ingre¬ 
dients;  simmer  10  minutes.  Serve  over  hot,  cooked  rice. 
.Makes  6  servings. 


Pinwheel  Loaf 

1  pkg.  beef  vegetable  soup  mix  with  noodles 

1  •■4  cups  water 

.3  cups  bi.ocuit  mix 

1  lb.  gritund  meal 

1  pkg.  onion  soup  mix 

1  egg,  slightly  l»eaten 

2  lbs.  milk 

*"3  Isp.  marjoram,  fiiiely  powdered 

Combine  beef  vegetable  soup,  mix  with  water  and  cook- 
according  to  directions  on  package.  Strain  noodles  from 
soup  and  reserve  for  filling.  Mix  1  cup  soup  liquid  witli 
biscuit  mix  and  stir  until  all  particles  are  just  moistenetl. 
Boll  out  into  an  oblong  12”  x  16"  using  a  lightly  floured 
board  and  rolling  pin.  C<K)k  ground  meat  and  combine 
with  onion  soup  mix.  mHxlles  strained  from  soup,  egg. 
milk,  and  marjoram.  Spread  this  filling  over  the  dough 
and  roll  up  like  a  jelly  roll.  Seal  enils  and  place  on  a  well 
greased  cot)kie  sheet.  Bake  at  375“  F.  for  25  minutes  or 
until  top  of  loaf  is  golden  brow  n.  To  .serve,  cut  in  1”  slices. 

Individual  Chicken  Casserole 

1  medium  onion,  chopped 

2  tbs.  butter  or  margarine 

1  ran  (lOH  oz.)  condensed  cream  of  chicken  »oup 

1  cup  diced  rooked  chicken 

(Continued  on  page  58) 


SIMON  mO  SCnSTEI.  INC. 

Educational  Division 
13S  Wast  S2nd  Strsol 
Ntw  York  9.  New  York 


MeSUW  IIU  lOIR  Cl. 

Sciioot  0«pt 
330  Wtst  42nd  Stroal 
Naw  York  3S,  Naw  York 


HOW  TO  GET  FREE  DESK 
COPY  OF'B^Oiockieni 
GOOD  and  EASY  COOK  BOOK 

With  order  of  10  or  more  copieu  of  “Good  and 
Easy,”  you  wilt  receive  your  own  desk  copy 
without  charge. 

Please  send  me _ copies  of  Betty 

Crocker's  Good  and  Easy  Cook  Rook,  at  $.79 

rir  copy  plus  postage.  If  order  is  for  10  or  more, 
will  receive  an  extra  copy  FREE. 


.Position 

State  .  .  . 

164  Oct.  SB  PHE 

HOW  TO  GET  FREE  DESK 
COPY  OF'BgttlfCAOctenii 
PICTURE  COOK  BOOK 


With  order  of  10  or  more  Text  Editions  at  $2.88 
you  will  receive  your  own  desk  copy  without 
charge. 

Please  send  me _ copies  of  the  Text 

Edition  of  Betty  Crocker's  Picture  Cook  Book, 
at  |2.M  per  copy  plus  postage.  If  order  is  for  10 
or  more,  I  wilf  receive  an  extra  copy  FREE. 

Name  _ _ _ _ _ _ Position - 

School - - — 

Address _ _ _ 

City  _ Zone _ State - 

1M  0<t.  S«  PHI 


^1  "B^ttEfCiocten.  PILM  LKMOINO  iLlBHAItV 
General  Mills.  Inc..  9200  Wayzata  Blvd..  Minneapolis  29.  Minnssota 
.  Please  send  roe  "Besutiful  Cskes''  Filmstrip  for  rase 

A  \  '  SHOWINC  on  short-term  loan  basis 


1  St  choice  date  2nd  choice  date 


Neme _ Position. 

School -  - 

Address - - - -  - - 

City _ Zone _ ..State — 


□  I  wish  to  purchase  the  filmstrip  at  S5.00 

1*7  Oct.  sa  PHI 


Portable  Appliance  Dept.  oct.  sa  PHf 

I  General  Elertric  Conspony 

'  Box  P  14,  Bridgogort  2,  Conn. 

PIrasr  tend  me  information  on  the  following: 

Q  Automatic  Saucepan  Q  Automatic  Skillet 

0  Other  General  Electric  Portable  Appliances.  (New  Spray,  Steam  fit  Dry  Iron, 
Portable  Iron,  Standard  Mixer,  Portable  Mixer,  Rotisserie-Oven,  Automatic 
Coffee  Makers,  Automatic  Grill  and  WaAe  Baker,  Toaster,  Toastcr-R-Oven.) 
1  understand  SPEOAL,  LOV  EDUCATIONAL  PRICES  tent  to  me  arc  for 
appliances  to  be  used  in  classrooms  and  demonstrations  only. 

_ _ 

School  or  OrgsmsatMo _ 

Address _ _ _ 

City _ Zoeie _ Scat* _ 


Kay  Kallogg 

Kellogg  Company 

Dopt.  PHi  lOSa,  Beittlo  Crowk,  fifiickiswn 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Kellogg's  booklet,  "Common  Sense,  Nutrition 
and  Special  R." 

Name _ 

School  or  Organization _ 


Address. 


City. 


Zone. 


Ataca _ 

1*0  Oct.  sa  pt«f 
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NOW 

is  the  time 
to  order 
your 

TEACHING  AIDS 

Just  fill  out 
the  coupons  offering 
the  material 
you  would  like 
and  mail  today  to: 


PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 
33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


Cooking  with  Soup 

(Continued  from  pafie  57) 

rup  milk 

Vi  rup  rookrd  peas 

raslr> — enouKh  for  a  2-rriisl  pie 

For  filling:  C(H)k  onion  in  butter  until  soft;  blend  with 
rest  of  ingredients. 

For  crust  Roll  pastr>’;  cut  into  4  scpiares;  fit  into  4  small 
baking  dishes  Pour  filling  in;  fold  corners  of  crust  over 
filling.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (425°  F. )  aboiit  20  minutes  or 
until  crust  is  browned.  Makes  4  servings. 

Ham-Asparagus  Stacks 
4  slices  bread 
1  lbs.  butler  or  margarine 
I  Isp.  prepared  mustard 
4  ibin  slices  ham 

16  asparagus  spears,  c<Miked  (l-lb.  can,  drained) 

1  cun  (10V<2  oz.)  condensed  cream  of  mushroom 
soup 

Spread  bread  with  butter  and  mustard;  toast  in  broiler. 
Meanwhile,  lightly  brown  ham  in  skillet;  phice  on  toasted 
bread.  Heat  asparagus  and  soup  together  in  Siime  skillet; 
arrange  on  ham.  Makes  4  servings. 

Broccoli  Divine 

1  large  bunch  broccoli  (or  two  10-oz.  packages 
frozen),  rooked  and  drained 
1  can  (lOVj  oz.)  condensed  cream  of  celery  soup 
cup  milk 

Vi  cup  shredded  sharp  Cheddar  cheese 
^  rup  buttered  bread  crumbs 

Place  broccoli  in  shallow  baking  dish  (10"  x  6"  x  2"). 
Blend  soup,  milk,  cheese;  pour  over  broccoli.  Top  with 
buttered  crumbs.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (.350*  F.)  about 
30  minutes  or  until  bubbling.  .Makes  6  to  8  servings. 

Chicken  Chowder 

1  can  (lOVi  oz.)  condensed  chicken  gumbo  soup 

1  ran  (10  Vi  oz.)  condensed  chicken  noodle  soup 

2  soup  cans  water 

In  saucepan,  combine  soups  and  water.  Heat,  stirring 
now  and  then.  Makes  4  to  6  servings. 

Seafood  Thermidor 
(Not  Pictured) 

1  can  (4  ounces)  sliced  mushrooms,  drained 
1  lbs.  butter  or  margarine 

1  rup  diced  rooked  lobster 

1  can  ( 10  ounces)  frozen  condensed  cream  of 
shrimp  soup 
V4  cup  milk 
14  tsp.  dry  mustard 
Dash  cayenne  pepper 
Grated  Parmesan  cheese 
Paprika 

Brown  mushrooms  in  butter  in  pan.  Add  lobster  and  cook 
a  few  minutes.  Stir  in  soup,  milk,  mustard,  and  cayenne. 
Heat  slowly.  Stir  often  until  soup  is  thawed.  Spoon  lobster 
mixture  into  three  baking  dishes.  Sprinkle  cheese  and 
paprika  on  top.  Bake  in  hot  oven  (400*  F.)  about  15 
minutes. 
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Successful  Buying 

(Continued  from  fmge  25) 

of  place  by  contrast.  Betty  and  Bob  bought  two  very 
old  Japanese  theatrical  prints  and  had  them  matted  in 
pongee  matting  and  planned  the  colors  for  their  room 
.tround  these  very  decorative  prints.  These  set  the  tone 
for  the  entire  apartment  and  the  color  continuity 
which  unified  the  decorative  plan  was  then  carried  into 
adjoining  rooms.  Oyster  white,  blue  green,  rich  brown, 
and  black  were  the  colors  which  reappeared  through¬ 
out  the  apartment  to  give  color  unity. 

The  word  “consistent”  was  the  keynote  of  their  en¬ 
tire  apartment.  Everything  made  one  beautifully  inte¬ 
grated  whole.  There  was  nothing  too  rich  or  preten¬ 
tious  for  the  simplicitv  and  honesty  that  one  felt  in  all 
of  their  selections. 

What  went  on  before  Betty  and  Bob  made  their 
decisions?  Betty  studied  home  furnishings  at  UCL.A. 

Part  of  the  third  floor  of  the  home  economics  build¬ 
ing  at  UCL.\  is  a  laboratory  for  studying  home  fur¬ 
nishings.  Since  a  large  percentage  of  our  family  income 
goes  into  furnishing  and  operating  our  homes,  the  time 
we  take  improving  cnir  buymanship  is  very  worthwhile. 
Buying  furnishings,  unlike  buying  food  and  clothing, 
can  be  deferred.  It  is  easier  to  get  along  on  a  half- 
furnished  house  than  on  a  half-filled  stomach.  That  is 
why  UCL.\  home  economists  stress  the  importance  of 
quality,  advising  students  to  stretch  out  their  pur- 
cha.ses  two,  three,  or  five  years,  if  necessarv,  in  order 
to  get  the  best  merchandise  they  can  afford. 

second  maxim  is  to  buy  the  fx'st  c«)nstruction  in  a 
simple  construction  rather  than  a  cheap  (pialit\  in 
expensive  construction.  Students  have  a  chance  to  ex¬ 
amine  construction  of  varioiis  types;  a  gocxl  quality 
upholstered  chair  that  uses  nine  to  twelve  heavy-grade 
steel  coil  springs;  a  chair  with  gotxl  steel  flat  spring, 
■and  a  chair  with  webbing.  They  look  Ix^hind  exjxised 
surfaces  and  underneath  them  to  examine  the  joints: 
dowel,  mortise  and  tenon,  dovetailed,  cornerbhx'ked. 
Dr.iwer  pulls  and  other  hardware  should  lx‘  toned 
down  to  lx*  in  harmonv  with  the  subtle  finish  of  the 
w(H)ds.  Students  check  on  the  finish  of  the  wcxxl  in  a 
go(xl  light  to  see  if  it  is  free  from  rough  spots  and 
whether  it  will  scratch  easily.  go(xl  finish  has  been 
given  successive  rubbings  so  that  it  has  a  satin  gloss 
rather  than  the  shine  of  new  varnish. 

Upholstery  fabrics  of  ever>  weave  and  filx'r  are  dis- 
ctissed  including  fabrics  appropriate  for  traditional 
rooms  as  well  as  for  contemporary  interiors.  The  dura¬ 
bility  of  upholstery  fabric  depends  upon  the  filx>r  used 
and  upon  the  closeness  of  the  vseave.  Textured  fabrics 
are  given  much  emphasis  in  tinlay’s  interiors;  we  un¬ 
derstate  pattern  and  emphasize  natural  textures. 
Tweeds,  homespuns,  and  primitive  linen  textures  which 
stand  so  well  on  their  own  merit  are  compared  with 
satins,  damasks,  bnx'ades,  and  brocatelles  of  tradi¬ 
tional  eighteenth-century  rooms.  The  invisible  slip 
covers  applied  as  silicHme  finishes  or  fluorocarlxm  fin¬ 
ishes  for  soil  resistance  are  important  considerations 
for  light  colored  upholstery  fabrics. .  . 

Students  examine  rugs  of  various  (pialities  and  types 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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:  KNOX  INTERNATIONAL  CHEF'S  TOUR  CONTEST 

•  Educational  Department 

:  Knox  Gelatine  Co.,  Box  PE-33E 

•  Jolin$town,  N.  T. 

;  PIciK  mail  mt  i  copy  of  the  Contest  Description-and-Rulcs  Bulletin  and  entry 
!  form,  as  described  on  Pajte  41. 

•  Name _ _ _ — 

J  (plfM  print) 

«  School - Class. _ _ _ _ 

J  Address^ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


198  Oct.  Si  PNE 


Filmstrips  on  Free  Loan! 

Money  Management  Institute  of 
Household  Finance  Corporation 

D«pt.  P-1 0-Si,  PnidentMl  Pl«aa 
Cliicage  1,  Illinois 

Please  tend  the  filmstrip  lectures  checked  below.  I  have  listed  exact  dates  when 
I  plan  to  use  them.  (Please  allow  at  least  one  month's  advance  notice.)  I  will 
pay  return  postage. 

Date  Alternate 

Wanted  Date 

A  New  Look  at  Budgeting 

(II  min.— color)  _____  _  ._ 

Your  Money’s  Worth  in 

Shopping  (16  min. — color)  ___  , 

Make  Sense  with  Your  Clothing 

Dollar  (20  min.— color)  .  - 

How  to  Stretch  Your  Food 

Dollars  (27  min.— color)  —  — — — 

How  to  Use  Consumer  Credit 

Wisely  (21  min. — b/w)  -■  ■  - 

Name _ _ _ 

(ptenif  Print) 

Address. - -  .  ■■■ 

f'iry  Zone _ State - 

School  or  Organiiation- - - - - 

lio  Oct.  Si  PNE 


Fnn-to-mnke  Recipes  Ftetl 

Kraft  Foods 

Cnnanninr  Snrvkn  Dnpnrtninnt 
Ctsicngn  90,  IMinnit 


PleaK  send  me _ copies  of  your  free  booklet.  "Kraft  Miniature  Marsh¬ 

mallows — Recipes  for  Cooking,  Salads,  Desserts." 


(pietse  print) 


School. 


.Sddress. 


r'iry  7Mr _ Stair  - -  _ 

Ml  Oct.  Si  PHI 
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CHOOSE  YOUR 
TEACHING  AIDS 

from  this  special 
business- sponsored 
teaching  aids 
section 

on  Audio-visual 
materials . . . 

CUT  OUT 
AND  MAIL 
YOUR  COUPONS 
TODAY 
TO: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONO^HCS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42 lid  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


of  construction  and  learn  that  density  is  a  better  indi¬ 
cation  of  quality  and  durahilit\  than  the  higher  pile 
alone.  Each  t\pe  is  now  sold  in  se\'eral  grades  so  the 
students  compare  pile  lengths  and  density  as  well  as 
comparing  flat  weaves  with  pile  weaves  in  terms  of 
«)st.  The  newer  rug  fibers  such  as  Acrilan  and  Saran 
are  compared  with  wool  qualities. 

In  a  study  of  window-treatments  students  learn  to 
calculate  yardage  requirements  for  specific  rooms. 
They  make  decisions  on  room  problems  in  terms  of 
exposure,  sun  and  light  control,  and  then  decide  on 
fabric  characteristics  desired.  They  compare  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Fortisan,  nylon.  Dacron,  and  Fiher^Ias  for 
cost  and  care  as  well  as  resistance  to  sun  deterioration. 
W’e  show  how  ten-foot  width  grainy-textured  cottons 
may  be  used  sideways  using  the  width  for  the  length 
to  simplify  making  draperies  for  full-length  windows. 
Gauzy  textures  are  compared  with  the  denser  textures 
for  light  control  and  effect  on  size  of  the  room.  Students 
do  much  experimenting,  pulling  together  textures  and 
colors  for  rug,  drapery ,  and  upholstery  which  are  con¬ 
sistent.  Do  the  textures  suggest  informal  or  country 
living  or  sophosticated  formal  qualities? 

The  imiwrtance  of  buying  subtle  colors  to  use  with 
brighter  accents  is  stressed.  The  soft  muted  colors  are 
shown  in  relation  to  the  possibilities  for  enlarging 
space.  \'ibrant  colors  such  as  blue,  cerise,  and  purple 
accents  in  a  room  done  largely  in  white  or  off-white 
are  sparkling  and  gay  for  lively,  joyous  living.  The 
effects  of  cool  colors  are  compared  with  the  warm 
earth  tones  in  relation  to  wood  colors  as  well  as  wall, 
curtain,  and  carpet  colors. 

.■\11  of  this  time  the  student  is  judging  good  design 
from  this  whole  world  of  objects  to  choose  from.  She 
grows  in  sensitivity  to  the  quality  of  honest  beauty 
that  delights  modern  eyes  and  Ijelongs  in  modern 
living.  She  arranges  tablewares  which  to  her  seem 
compatible  in  texture,  line,  and  color.  She  grows  in 
assuredness  in  mixing  blues  and  greens,  or  rich  warm 
colors  into  lovely  creative  table  settings. 

One  sees  anything  disguised  as  a  lamp  these  days! 
The  strength  and  character  of  a  straight-forward  lamp, 
good  because  it  is  immensely  satisfving  in  terms  of 
functional  light  and  honest  design,  is  what  we  want 
students  to  remember. 

The  fusion  of  many  elements  into  one  integrated 
and  satisfying  whole;  this  is  our  message  to  students 
who  will  soon  furnish  their  own  homes. 


How  to  Make  Display  Rack 

.\  floor  to  ceiling  wall  rack  is  used  to  show  home  . 
furnishing  fabrics  in  the  classroom.  Fabric  textures 
and  colors  are  dramatically  displayed.  The  array  of 
fabrics  makes  the  study  of  color  combinations  particu¬ 
larly  exciting. 

The  rack  is  built  from  seven  vertical  strips  of  wood, 
one  inch  by  one  and  a  half  inches.  Holes  are  drilled 
every  eight  inches  in  the  vertical  strips  and  heavy  cord 
laced  through  the  holes.  The  rack  is  not  only  a  good 
teaching  tool  but  makes  a  handsome  wall  decoration. 
Displays  of  this  type  are  used  in  decorator’s  shops  and 
wholesale  show  rooms. 
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Let's  Train  Better  Baby  Sitters 

(Continued  from  pag,e  23) 

for  relaxed  eating— no  exciting  games  before  meals. 
Have  a  little  fnn— don’t  overdo  it.“ 

The  baby  sitter  is  expected  to  care  for  all  the  physi¬ 
cal  needs  of  the  small  child  and  must  be  adept  in 
keeping  her  young  friend  comfortable  at  all  times. 
Here  the  best  procedure  will  be  demonstrations  by 
the  teacher,  a  nurse,  or  best  of  all,  a  young  mother.'* 
The  lessons  should  include  bathing  the  baby,  chang¬ 
ing  diapers,  holding  and  dressing  the  baby.  Before  and 
after  the  learning  process,  reading  and  jotting  down 
practical  ideas  are  the  best  means  of  making  the  new 
learnings  more  permanent.**  Two  excellent  charts  on 
child  care  present  picture  stories  with  explanatory 
script,  published  by  Johnson  &  Johnson  and  The 
Mennen  Company, 

The  most  common  cause  of  difficulty  and  discour¬ 
agement  in  the  care  of  young  children  is  ignorance  of 
basic  behavior  patterns.  The  greatest  aid  within  the 
grasp  of  a  ninth  grader  is  the  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  needs  of  every  person  .  .  .  the  desire  to  , 
be  notic'ed;  the  desire  for  adventure;  the  need  for  affec¬ 
tion  and  love  and  the  need  for  security.'*  .\11  of  these 
she  can  and  must  allow  the  child  to  enjoy. 

The  simplest  way  to  a  child’s  heart  and  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  career  as  a  baby  sitter  is  through  story-telling, 
reading  stories,  and  playing  with  him.  While  learning 
the  fundamentals  of  storvtelling  have  some  members 
of  the  class  tell  stories  to  small  children  while  the 
other  members  obser\e  and  mark  a  check-list. 

What  Makes  a  Good  Storyteller 

The  good  storyteller  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
age  level,  intellectual  development,  and  the  interest 
span  of  his  listeners  must  be  considered.  He  must 
always  be  alert  to  the  first  signs  of  restlessness,  lack 
of  attention,  and  noise-making.  He  will  either  Iregin  a 
different  type  of  story  to  recapture  their  interest,  or 
perhaps  start  a  game.'^  Too,  the  good  storvleller  will 
not  only  ask  questions  of  his  hearers,  but  will  welcome 
any  and  all  questions  about  the  stor>'. 

There  are  numerous  books  of  children’s  stories  avail¬ 
able  for  every  age  and  interest.  The  baby  sitter  who 
reads  well  for  the  child  will  have  a  minimum  of  prob¬ 
lems.  Play  is  essential  to  the  physical,  mental,  and 
social  growth  of  the  child.**  Play  is  as  varied  as  the 
people  involved,  the  hours  in  the  day,  and  the  months 
in  the  year.  The  baby  sitter  must  be  prepared  t()  meet 
all  these  changes  with  a  large  store  of  ideas  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  bright  days  or  dull,  indoors  or  outdoors, 
summer  or  winter,  holidays,  or  holy  days,  if  she  wants 
to  l>e  efficient,  reliable,  well-loved,  and  employed.  . 

Summary 

In  this  paper  I  have  attempted  to  suggest  tech¬ 
niques  and  materials  that  will  help  in  the  training  of 
better  baby  sitters.  This  is  not  an  exhaustive  study,  but 
an  impetus  for  the  teacher  who  plans  to  take  action 
and  needs  a  starting  point.  The  inner  conviction,  the 
desire  to  help  others,  and  her  own  experiences  and 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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FREE  TEACHER'S  PACKH  FROM  LIBBY'S 

D«pt.  Hom*  Economics,  Libky,  McNoill  *  Libby 
Cbic«90  4,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  a  free  ceacbcr's  packet  containing  "The  Art  of  Salad  Making*’— 
a  6-piece  leaflet  of  basic  information  on  salads,  19  illustrations,  tYz"  x  Il*i 
punched  for  notebooks.  "Today’s  Canned  Foods” — a  teacher’s  manual,  plus  sug¬ 
gested  lesson  plans,  assorted  descriptive  labels,  and  an  order  blank  for  free 
student  copies  of  "The  Art  of  Salad  Making.” 

Name— _ _ _ 

Title  or  Position _ 

School  or  Organization _ — — _ _ _ _ 

Street _ _ _ 

City. _ _ _  .  _ _ Zone _ State - -  - 

204  Oct.  54  PME 


Consumor  Sarvice  Division 
Notional  Conners  Association 

1133-30tb  SfTMt,  N.W.  Waabington  6,  D.C. 

Please  send  free  materials  about  canned  foods  for  students. 


Name. 


Sebdoi _ 

(pleete  print) 

Ir.  H.S. 

_ HA _ Colleee 

Addrcm 

224  Oct.  S4  PHi 

Notional  Turkey  Federation 

Xlntsnt  Morria,  lllinnia 

Q  Please  send  FREE  copy  of  Trecbrr’i  Getdr,  Eei  Turkey— Fret  Ftrky. 
(Additional  copies  ten  cents  each.) 

Q  Send  filmstrip  and  printed  commentary  on  a  ten  day  loan  basis  for 


(specify  dele) 

(~1  Send  companion  record,  if  available.  (Printed  Commentary  may  be  used 
in  lieu  of  record.) 


Name _ 

Sekool 

(please  print) 

Citv 

232  Oct.  S4  PNE 

O-Codar 

Div.  of  American-Marietta  Co. 

2244  Woat  49tb  Str««t 

Cbic«g4  9,  lllinoia 

Please  Kod  Dacron  dust  mop— Regular  $}.9t 
Q  Red  Q  Yellow 

value  for  t2.6}. 

Q  Check  enclosed 

School 

(please  print) 

Address _ _ _ 

City _ Zosse _ State -  _.  —  . 

234  Oct.  SS  PHf 


Ann  Piilsbury's  Tasty  Talk 


4«x  409,  XUsisiuapulia,  Mism. 

Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  the  Tatty  Talk  Booklet. 

Nante _ 


(please  print) 

Gty 

_ Zone _ 

State 

Enclosed  is  *  for  -  booklets  for  classroom  distribution, 

to  for  2f  cents. 

2S7  Oct.  S4  PNS 
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Let's  Train  Better  Baby  Sitters 

(Continued  from  page  61) 

initiative  are  her  strongest  allies  and  will  suggest  addi¬ 
tional  ways  and  means  for  the  effective  training  of  the 
0rls  in  her  classes  to  he  the  best  parent  helpers. 

'  Marion  Lowndes.  A  Manual  for  Baby  Sitters  (Boston: 

Little.  Brown  and  Company,  1949).  p.  5. 

-“Training  Baby  Sitters."  W/int’s  Sew  in  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  (February,  195.5),  p.  136 

*  Lowndes,  op.  cit..  p.  5. 

(“This  Business  of  Babv  Sitting,"  Co-ed.  1  (February. 

1956) .  20. 

■'“Toddler-Tending  Today'’"  Co-ed.  1  (April.  1956),  17. 
o/bid,  p.  23 

t  Roslyn  B  Polisar.  “The  Toddler's  Dav."  Forecast,  72 
(May.  1956).  6.  7 

*  Dr.  Louise  Fernandez.  “For  Adults  in  a  Child's  World," 
Forecast,  71  (May.  1955).  6.  7. 

^  Dr  Henrietta  Fleck.  "Feeding  Babies  and  Children.” 

Forecast,  71  (May,  1955).  6.  7 
>“  Anna  K  Banks.  “What  to  Expect  from  Children."  Prac¬ 
tical  Home  Economics,  33  (September,  1954).  40.  41;  89. 
11  Smart,  op.  cit.,  pp  4-54;  pp  182-220 
1'-  L.  Baxter.  M.  Justin,  and  L  Rust.  Our  Home  and  Family 
(Chicago  J.  B.  Lippincott.  1951).  pp.  95-97. 

!•)  “Catering  to  the  Younger  Set."  Co-ed.  2  (April.  1957). 
18. 

i(  Esther  Kimmel.  “Teens  Like  to  Care  for  Baby.”  Fore¬ 
cast,  73  (May,  1957).  9 

I'Carlotta  C.  Greer.  Your  Home  and  You  (Boston;  Allyn 
and  Bacon.  1952).  pp.  265-273. 

1*  Mildred  G.  Silver.  Fern  and  Ryan.  Foundations  for 
Living  (New  York:  Appleton-Centiirv-Crofts.  Inc., 
1943).  p.  563. 

1^  Ella  B.  Lopez.  Study  of  Children’s  Literature," 
What's  New  in  Home  Economics?  (January.  1953),  40, 
41 

i"  L.  Baxter.  M.  Justin,  and  L  Rust.  Sharing  Family  Living 
(Chicago:  J  B  Lippincott.  1951).  pp.  210-213,  . 

Editor’s  note;  Other  articles  which  have  appeared  in 
Practical  and  Co-ed  \\  ill  he  helpful. 

"Baby  Sitting.”  Practical  (April,  1955),  p.  10. 

“Food  for  the  Budding  Gourmet."  Practical  (April,  1956), 

p  18. 

“Make  It  Fun.'  Co-ed  (October.  1956).  p.  20. 

“Mind  Your  Babv-Sitting  Business,"  Co-ed  (February. 

1957) ,  p.  23. 

“Introducing  Solid  Foods.”  Practical  (.April.  1957),  p.  26. 
“First  Aid  for  Babv  (Sitters)."  Co-ed  (September.  1957), 
p.  21. 

“What  Every  Baby  Sitter  Should  Know."  Co-ed  (No¬ 
vember.  1957),  p.  20. 

“Tricks  of  the  Trade."  Co-ed  (February,  1958),  p.  20. 
“Strictly  for  Sitters."  Co-ed  (September,  1958).  p.  22. 
“Are  You  Teaching  Child  Care?"  A  roundup  and  review 
of  booklets,  films  and  filmstrips  in  the  child  care  field. 
Practical  (February.  1958),  p.  44. 


Novel  Teaching  Device 

Whether  pretending  they  are  Sherlock  flolines  or 
examining  leaves,  youngsters  are  fascinated  with  mag- 
nifving  glasses.  Universit\  of  Illinois  child  development 
specialist,  Mrs.  Millicent  .Martin,  says  after  children 
learn  to  adjust  magnifying  glasses  to  their  eyes,  the\ 
use  them  almost  constantly. 

Besides  entertaining  themselves,  children  can  learn 
a  great  deal  from  them.  They  can  examine  pieces  of 
cloth,  their  skin,  sand,  flowers,  and  in.sects.  If  a  child 
has  books  on  nature  items,  he  can  learn  to  study  tht‘ 
real  object  with  his  glass  and  then  identih  it.  fiom  his 
book. 
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How  to  Use  Electricity  Safely 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

A.  No.  A  fuse  is  like  a  safety  valve.  It  will  handle 
only  as  many  watts  as  it  is  designed  to  handle  safely. 
Either  have  an  electrician  install  additional  circuits  or 
rearrange  appliances  on  different  circuits. 

Q.  How  can  I  tell  whether  a  circuit  is  overloaded? 

A.  To  find  the  total  wattage  a  circuit  is  carrying, 
first  unscrew  the  fuse.  .Add  up  the  wattage  of  appli¬ 
ances  operating  on  the  circuit  controlled  by  this  fuse 
(when  you  unscrew  the  fuse,  these  appliances  won’t 
work).  You  may  find  that  some  circuits  are  overloaded 
while  others  are  loafing. 

Q.  Will  a  fuse  blow  when  a  circuit  is  overloaded? 

■A.  Eventually,  but  perhaps  not  immediately.  Mean¬ 
while,  though,  the  power  is  reduced  and  appliances 
w  ill  1h>  sluggish  and  not  operate  efficiently. 

Care  of  Appliances 

Q.  How  main  watts  do  some  common  appliances 
•  use? 

.A.  There  is  no  relation  lietween  the  size  of  the 
appliances  and  the  wattage  it  requires.  .A  washing 
machine  uses  400  watts,  while  a  hand  iron  and  a  c-offee 
maker  each  use  1,(K)0  watts.  Toasters  u.se  1,100  watts; 
waffle  irons.  600  watts;  refrigerators,  250  wafts;  and 
exhaust  fans,  75  watts. 

Q.  If  I  plug  in  an  electrical  appliance  and  it  doesn’t 
work,  how  do  I  find  the  trouble? 

■A.  Check  the  [lower  outlet  by  plugging  in  some 
other  piece  of  equipment  that  you  know  is  in  good 
w'orking  condition.  If  there’s  no  power  at  the  outlet, 
then  check  the  firse  box.  .A  blown  fuse  will  have  a  dis¬ 
colored  “window  .”  Sometimes!  though,  a  fu.se  becomes 
faulty  or  burns  out  without  giving  this  evidence. 

If  you  use  an  extension  cord,  check  it  by  plugging 
it  into  a  giKnl  appliance  and  into  an  outlet  that  you 
know  has  pow'er.  If  the  appliance  works,  then  you  will 
know  that  the  difficultv  is  somewhere  in  the  erpiip- 
ment. 

Inspect  all  connections,  switches,  siK’kets,  plugs,  and 
cords  for  evidenc-e  of  wear  or  hMiseness.  .Also,  if  at  any 
time  during  o|ieration  you  find  “hot  spots”  in  the  cord 
or  connections,  this  indicates  that  the  wire  is  hnise  or 
partly  burned  and  that  it  should  lie  repaired. 

Q.  What  can  1  do  about  a  waffle  baker  that  always 
sticks? 

•A.  Perhaps  there  isn’t  enough  fat  in  the  batter.  Or 
the  circuit  ma\  bt‘  overloaded,  causing  the  ap|)liance 
to  be  sluggish.  If  \ou  use  an  extension  cord,  it  may 
be  too  long  or  too  small. 

Q.  Why  d(H‘s  a  refrigerator  motor  run  excessively? 

.A.  The  refrigerator  itself  may  be  overloaded  with 
foods.  It  may  need  defrosting.  The  condenser  may 
need  cleaning.  You  can  clean  the  condenser  with  a 
vacuum  cleaner. 

Q.  What  can  1  do  with  vacuum  cleaners  and  clothes 
dryers  that  don’t  operate  effectively? 

.A.  They  may  need  cleaning  or  repair.  Excessive  dirt 
in  a  vacuum  cleaner  builds  up  back  pressure  and  cuts 
down  the  circulation  of  air,  while  lint  may  be  accu¬ 
mulating  in  a  dryer. 
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Facts  About  Fats 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

In  teaching  about  fats,  we  may  well  advise  our  stu¬ 
dents; 

To  eat  a  well  balanced  diet  with  ample  amounts  of 
the  foods  which  supply  protein,  minerals,  and  vitamins. 

To  keep  the  total  fat  intake  moderately  low. 

To  eat  a  varied  diet  with  the  unsaturated  types  of 
fat  making  up  at  least  half  of  the  total  fat  consumed. 
This  means  that  some  of  the  liquid  vegetable  oils  be 
included  in  each  day’s  diet. 

To  eat  sparingly  of  fried  fcMxls,  rich  pastries,  gravies 
and  sauces,  table-fat  spreads,  cream,  whipped  cream, 
and  ice  cream. 

To  consume  at  least  two  glasses  of  whole  milk  a  day 
and  to  select  buttermilk,  skim  milk,  or  cottage  cheese 
to  make  up  the  recommended  requirements  of  three 
or  four  glasses  of  milk. 

To  cut  all  visible  fat  off  meat. 

To  use  the  leaner  types  of  meat  often— lean  veal, 
chicken,  turkey,  liver,  kidney,  heart. 

To  eat  fish  several  times  a  week. 

In  the  light  of  recent  research  studies  on  fat  and  its 
relationship  to  coronary  heart  diseases,  this  area  of 
nutrition  is  being  evaluated  carefully  by  nutrition  sci¬ 
entists  throughout  the  world,  and  dietary  recommen¬ 
dations  are  being  revised  in  some  instances. 

Let’s  keep  up-to-date  and  well  informed  on  the  new 
developments  in  nutrition  research.  The  three  main 
points  of  empha.sis  in  this  paper  are:  (1)  have  a  well 
balanced  diet;  (2)  practice  moderation  in  eating— eat 
enough  of  the  essential  foods  but  do  not  overeat; 
(3)  at  lea.st  half  of  the  total  daily  fat  intake  should  be 
the  unsaturated  typ)e  of  fats  or  those  found  in  the 
vegetable  oils  and  in  fish. 


News  of  Foods  and  Nutrition 

(Continued  from  page  53) 

Wider  Use  for  Pineapple 

Increased  shelf  life  for  pineapples  is  anticipated  bv  . 
the  u.se  of  Dowicide  A  (the  Dow  Chemical  Company’s 
trademark  for  sodium  orthophenylphenate)  for  mold’ 
control.  Treatment  will  permit  pineapples  to  be  shipped 
greater  distances  and  made  available  to  many  more 
consumers.  As  recently  reported  in  Practical,  Dotci- 
cide  A  is  already  being  used  on  grapefruit,  oranges, 
lemons,  limes,  kumquats,  apples,  pears,  tangerines  and 
tangelos. 

New  Guide  to  Good  Diets 

Four  good  food  groups  instead  of  the  basic  seven 
are  now  being  used  by  many  educators.  Group  One 
includes  two  servings  of  milk,  cheese,  or  ice  cream  for 
adults,  more  for  children.  Group  Two:  Four  servings 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  including  citrus  fruit  and  dark 
green  or  deep  yellow  vegetables.  Group  Three:  Two 
servings  meat,  fish,  eggs,  dry  beans  or  peas,  and  nuts. 
Group  Four:  Four  servings  of  enriched,  restored  or 
whole  grain  breads  and  cereals.  This  includes  any 
products  of  rice,  oats,  com,  or  wheat. 
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FOODS  AND  NUTRITION 


1.  Ask  each  stu¬ 
dent  to  browse 
through  cookbooks 
to  find  unusual  reci¬ 
pes  for  using  ham 
left  over  from  a  party  such  as  the  one  described  on  pages 


10-11. 

2.  Using  foixl  models,  have  each  student  show  how  she 
would  ser\e  the  lentil  or  pea  soup  mentioned  on  page  11. 
Remind  her  of  the  various  garnishes,  croutons,  crackers,  and 
breads  she  might  use. 

3.  \’isit  a  Iwal  market,  .^fter  studsing  the  products  on 
the  shelves  and  at  the  meat  counter,  make  a  list  of  all  the 
ways  it  is  possible  to  buy  ham  and  ham  pnKliicts. 

4.  .\sk  each  student  to  bring  to  class  a  recipe  for  a  glaze 
or  sauce  that  her  mother  uses  when  baking  ham. 

•5.  .Make  a  list  of  the  different  kinds  of  ham  which  are 
used  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries. 
Discuss  how  they  differ  in  texture,  flavor  ctxiking,  and 
serving. 

6.  Obtain  infonnation  about  the  spices  mentioned  in  the 
recipes  on  page  33.  such  as  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  the 
country  where  it  is  grown  and  the  processing  of  it. 

7.  In  a  box  place  slips  of  paper  on  which  various  (jues- 
tions  are  written.  .\sk  each  student  to  draw  one  question 
from  the  Ixix  and  Ih‘  prepared  to  answer  it.  For  example: 
Where  are  Macadamia  nuts  f’nnen  and  what  type  of  tree 
produces  them?  What  is  salt  pork  and  how  is  it  prepared? 
Does  salt  pork  have  any  nutritional  value? 


8.  Draw  a  diagram  of  the  table  to  show  what  serving 
piec*es  you  would  need  and  how  they  should  be  plac-ed. 

9.  Make  out  an  order  list  for  the  party  menu.  Then,  using 
newspaper  advertisements  or  a  trip  to  a  store,  obtain  prices 
of  the  various  foods,  so  you  can  compute  the  cost  of  the 
party.  Compare  costs  of  food  in  different  types  of  stores. 

10.  .Arrange  with  a  local  merchant  to  put  an  exhibit  show¬ 
ing  all  types  of  nuts  in  his  display  case. 

11.  Obtain  information  almiit  the  diets  of  the  people  of 
Cihana  (page  12)  and  Puerto  Rico  (page  39).  .Analyze  the 
nutritive  value  of  these  diets.  Decide  whether  thev  are  de¬ 
ficient  in  minerals  and  vitamins.  Make  suggestions  for  im¬ 
proving  them. 

12.  .Appoint  a  committee  to  arrange  a  bulletin  board  dis¬ 
play  to  show  the  type  of  IcmkIs  that  should  lx*  included  in 
the  daily  diet  so  that  the  hair  will  “look  healthy  and  gleaming 
and  pretty.”  (See  Co-ed’s  Beauty  Book,  pages  17-20.) 

13.  Obtain  information  about  the  preparation  and  serving 
of  fcMKl  on  an  airplane.  (See  page  23.)  What  RmhIs  are  best 
to  use?  Where  is  the  food  cooked?  What  special  serving  de¬ 
vices  are  used? 

14.  Role-play  serving  and  eating  a  meal  on  an  airplane. 

SI’Fdl.AI.  SKCTI(».  On  paicr^  2.A-.42  a|>|>«*ai>  the  fifth  in 
a  M‘rie«  on  “(!«M>kinK  as  an  .Art,"  by  Belly  (irorker  of  f General 
MilU.  Thi!*  month'!*  fi-page  !«erlioii,  on  ihe  art  of  making 
liiiller-lype  rake»,  inrluHe«>  *‘llow-to"  pirlure<>.  rerip**?!,  va¬ 
riation  idea.x.  »urrF!>!*  lips*,  and  Score  I'.ards  for  student!*  to 
iiM*  in  judiciiiK  hakiiiK  result!*.  Have  students  remove  thi<> 
serlion  from  f'o-ed  for  riassroom  use,  and  keep  it  to  assemble 
later  as  a  ro«>kb«H>k  fur  their  use  at  home. 


HOME  AND  FAMILY  LIVING 

1.  Send  a  C'ommittee  of  students 
to  the  library  to  obtain  information 
about  the  origin  of  the  square 
dance  and  the  stK'ial  life  of  the 
family  at  that  {period.  (See  pages 
10-11.) 

2.  .After  reading  the  description  for  the  pumpkin  center- 
piece  on  page  11,  design  and  make  a  table  decoration  to  use 

■  Halloween  night  on  your  family  dinner  table. 

3.  Have  a  committee  report  on  the  origin  of  Halloween 
and  the  Halloween  customs  practic'ed  in  the  world  today. 

4.  Di.scuss  what  consideration  should  lx*  given  the  neigh¬ 
bors  when  making  square-danc'e  party  plans. 

.5.  Have  each  stiulent  keep  a  record  of  the  amount  of 
money  she  spends  on  sttx'kings  and  .socks  each  month  (page 
14).  Then  have  her  decide  whether  she  is  spending  more 
than  her  share  of  the  family  clothing  budget  for  this  item. 


6.  Role-play  a  family  discussion  in  which  Father 
refuses  to  allow  the  women  in  the  family  to  hang 
up  their  stcKkings  to  dry  in  the  bathroom. 

7.  .Arrange  an  exhibit  in  the  display  case  to  show 
how  the  materials  and  ecpiipment  usetl  to  wash 
hosiery  have  changed  in  the  past  7.5  years  (page  44). 

8.  On  the  bulletin  board,  place  pictures  showing  closets 
anti  closet  accessories.  Then  have  each  student  plan  how  she 
could  rearrange  and  redecorate  her  closet  so  that  it  would  lx 
attractive  to  look  at  and  efficient  to  u.se  (page  40). 

9.  List  as  many  ways  as  possible  that  bed  liiu*ns  ctruld  be 
used  for  decorating  the  home  (page  44). 

10.  Discuss  the  care  of  sterling  silver  in  the  home:  clean¬ 
ing  and  storing  so  that  tarnishing  can  be  avoided. 

1 1 .  Bring  to  class  (|uotations  from  Irooks  or  plays  which 
show  bow  a  certain  person  feels  about  her  home  and  family. 
(See  Co-ed  Contest  announcement,  page  3.) 
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CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES  - 

1.  Review  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  combination  of  colors  and 
then  decide  what  t>  pe  of  color  har¬ 
monies  were  used  for  each  of  the 
costumes  shown  on  pages  8-9. 

2.  Study  the  designs  on  pages 
8-9  and  decide  whether  a  person 
with  a  tall  figure  or  a  short  one 
would  look  better  in  each  of  the 

various  patterns  shown.  Give  the  reasons  for  each  of  your 
selections. 

3.  Decide  which  of  the  necklines  shown  on  pages  8-9 
would  Ih‘  most  H.ittering  for  a  iierson  with  a  round-shaped 
face,  scpiare-shaped  fac^e.  oblong-shaped  fac^e,  or  triangular¬ 
shaped  face. 

4.  Study  a  coli*r  chart.  Then  decide  what  colors  were 
used  to  make  the  ginger,  rust,  magenta,  turcpioise,  amethyst 
hues  which  are  mentioned  on  pages  8-9. 

5.  Plan  a  costume  that  would  be  attractive  but  functional 
for  square  dancing  (pagc*s  10-11).  Give  reasons  for  your 
choice  of  design  details. 

6.  .\fter  reading  the  stor>'  of  Maria  Di  Giacomo  in  Ghana, 
.Africa  (page  12).  obtain  information  about  the  native  dress 
of  the  |>eople  and  the  type  of  .sew  ing  the  women  liked  to  do. 
Find  out  how  they  made  their  clothes.  Did  they  use  pat¬ 
terns?  Did  the>  sew  by  hand  or  machine?  W  hat  t>pe  of 
fabric  and  bindings  did  they  use? 

7.  Make  a  list  of  the  occasions  for  which  you  could  wear 
the  blouse,  car  coat,  and  leotards  shown  on  pages  14  15. 
Then  develop  a  chart  to  show  how  you  would  complete  the 
costume  for  each  occasion. 

8.  .Ask  students  to  analyze  their  clothing  needs  for  fall. 
Then  ask  each  of  them  which  of  the  items  on  pages  14-1-5 


PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

1.  Discuss  the  various  wavs 
that  partv  invitations  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  and  the  form  each  one 
should  take. 

2.  Have  each  student  write 
dowm  a  telephone  conversat-on 

she  could  u.se  when  inviting  her  friends  to  the  Scjuare  Dance 
Party  (pages  10-11). 

3.  Dramatize  the  inviting  of  guests  by  telephone  to  the 
Square  Dance  Party.  Evaluate  presentations  as  to  facts  giv<>n, 
tone  of  voice  used,  and  length  of  conversation. 

4.  Discuss  the  c|ualities  of  a  lovely  speaking  voice  and 
also  how  people  react  to  various  types  of  voices. 

5.  Invite  an  expert  on  hair  care  to  demonstrate  the  proper 
way  to  massage  the  scalp,  to  brush  and  shampoo  the  hair 
(pages  17-20). 

6.  Prepare  an  exhibit  of  various  types  of  hair  brushes  and 
combs.  D^cuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 
one.  Compile  a  tip  sheet  for  the  buying  of  a  good  brush  and 
comb. 

7.  liujuire  about  the  state  laws  regulating  the  operation 
of  a  beauty  shop  and  the  training  of  the  operators  as  it  per¬ 
tains  to  hair  care. 

8.  Demonstrate  how  to  clean  a  comb  and  brush. 

9.  Study  the  photographs  on  pages  18-19  and  decide  what 
shape  faces  Sarah,  Barbara,  Vickie,  and  Sue  have  and  if  the 


she  would  buy  if  she  had  $50.(K)  to  spend.  Evaluate  her 
exi^enditures  in  relationship  to  her  needs. 

9.  Role-play  the  buying  of  a  pair  of  shoes  (page  16). 

10.  Make  a  chart  to  show  the  various  types  of  shoes,  such 
as  oxford,  moccasin,  pump,  and  the  occasions  for  which  each 
can  be  worn. 

11.  Discuss  what  type  of  shoe  would  be  most  comfort¬ 
able  and  appropriate  for  square  dancing.  Give  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  height  of  the  heels. 

12.  Make  a  list  of  the  materials  from  which  shoes  are 
made.  Discuss  wearing  qualities  of  each  and  how  to  care 
for  them. 

13.  Debate  the  pros  and  cons  of  certain  shoe  design  fea¬ 
tures,  such  as  the  long-pointed  toe  versus  the  short-rounded 
one,  the  high  thin  heel  versus  the  high  thick  one. 

14.  .Ask  the  students  to  bring  to  class  odd  bits  of  veiling, 
ribbon,  flowers.  Ix'ads,  and  feathers.  Use  them  to  make  deco 
rative  head  bands  to  wear  for  special  occasions. 

15.  A’isit  a  library  or  museum  to  obtain  information  aljout 
the  costume  .Amv  would  have  worn  if  she  had  really  goin- 
to  the  Doge’s  palace  in  A’enice  to  a  party.  (See  short  storv. 
page  13.) 

16.  Discuss  why  .Amy  called  boys  “herringlM)ne”;  also 
how  color  and  fabric  are  used  on  the  stage  to  portray  a  cer¬ 
tain  type  of  character. 

17.  Demonstrate  the  different  ways  of  mending  stockings 
and  socks  (page  44). 

IS.  .Arrange  an  exhibit  of  all  tvpes  of  stockings  and  .socks 
which  are  fashionable  today.  Discuss  how  the  color  and 
construction  affects  the  appearance  of  the  leg. 

19.  .Arrange  a  demonstration  of  sewing  machine  attach¬ 
ments  which  will  make  it  possible  to  construct  articles  such 
as  those  shown  on  page  40  easily  and  quickly. 


shaoe  of  each  girl’s  face  appears  different  with  her  new 
CO' ff  lire. 

10.  Trace  changes  in  hair  stvling  in  the  past  100  years. 
Then  arrange  an  exhibit  of  pictures  on  the  bulletin  board  to 
illustrate  how  fashions  in  hairdos  have  changed. 

11.  Look  up  the  meaning  of  “flirt”  in  the  dictionarv. 
Discuss  Iviw  the  definition  should  be  interpreted  and  u.sed 
tixlay  (page  21). 

12.  Make  a  list  of  topics  which  .Amy  might  use  to  start  a 
conversation  with  David  if  he  were  interested  in  football, 
fishing,  or  sports  cars  instead  of  stones.  (See  short  stor\. 
page  13.) 

13.  Discuss  ways  in  which  .Amy  could  help  Lucy  to  be¬ 
come  a  happier,  more  unselfish  person. 

14.  Decide  whether  Lucy  should  invite  a  boy  to  dance  or 
whether  she  should  w  ait  to  be  asked. 

15.  -Ask  students  to  decide  wh>’  “dating”  was  so  important 
to  Lucy.  What  did  she  expect  to  get  from  dating? 

16.  Role-pla\  the  obtaining  of  a  ticket  at  an  airlines  office 
(page  23). 

17.  Discuss  what  is  meant  b\  a  pleasing  personality. 

18.  Make  a  list  of  people  whom  you  know  or  who  are 
w’ell-known  in  public  life  who  ha\e  pleasing  personalities. 
Give  reasons  for  your  choice. 

19.  Prepare  a  list  of  ten  tips  which  would  l)e  helpful  for 
a  guest  attending  a  party. 
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Designed  with  you  in  mind 

to  show  your  students  the  1959  way  to  hotter  washing 


mms 


AUTOMATIC 

WASHER 


Your  students  can  soe  for  them 
selves  why  the  new  19o9  / 

Frigidaire  Automatic  Waslier  V* 
cleans  clothes  In'tter  than  any 
otlier  washer  testcnl,  yet  as  i 
VCently  as  by  hand.  Thanks  ’ 
to  a  unique  “pump” 
agitation,  Frigidaire 
has  done  away  with  hai-sh, 
inefficient  Ix'ating.  There 
are  no  blatk's  to  tangle 
clothes.  Xo  rubbing  against 
blades.  Xo  lint  to  empty. 
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because  you  asked 

t^ty 


tasty  talk 
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I  talk 

II  BOOKLET  SERIES 

ill  again  available.  First 

III  issue  ready  now.. . 

1 

JWITH  BREADS” 

featuring  Quick  Breads  •  Yeast  Breads  (many 
no-knead  recipes)  •  Refrigerated  fresh-dough  variations 


. . .  and  how  you  can  make  these  breads  with  flour, 
hot  roll  mix,  cake  mix  or  refrigerated  biscuits  and  rolls. 

ALL  NEW  BOOKLET  featuring  fun-to-bake  bread 
recipes  timed  and  planned  for  classroom  teaching,  help¬ 
ful  hints,  step-by-step  illustrations.  A  score  card  for 
judging  baked  breads  is  included  on  aTeacher’s  Guide. 


The  booklet  is  based  on  a  time  management  theme 
. .'.  a  time  breakdown  of  each  recipe  helps  the  teacher 
in  class,  the  student  in  class  and  Mother  at  home. 

ORDER  YOURS  TODAY  FREE!  Send  this 
coupon.  For  each  order  of  10  booklets  send  25c 
to  cover  cost  of  mailing. 
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